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COMPARATIVE    VIEW 

OP    TUB 

PUBLIC     BURDENS 

o  F 

GREAT    BRITAIN    and 
IRELAND,    &c. 

THOUGH  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Bri- 
tain  and  Ireland  are  (6  flrongly  con- 
nested  by  the  natural  fituaiion  of  their  ter- 
ritory, by  intermarriages,  by  an  intermixture 
of  property,  by  a  conformity  of  laws  and 
interefts,  and  by  many  other  ties;  yet  the 
narrow  policy  of  former  ages  has  nifed  up 
a  wall  of  feparation  between  them,  that 
has  hitherto  greatly  obdruded  their  mutual 
proij>erity.  We  arc  every  day  made  to 
connder  Canada  and  Florida  as  one  territory, 
though  they  are  more  remote  from  each 
other  than  Copenhagen  is  from  Gibraltar  • 
and  yet  we  abfurdly  look  upon  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland  as  llaccs  having  different  io- 
tcrefts,  though  the  diftancc  between  their 
fhores  in  fome  places  is  not  (b  great  as  that 
between  the  oppoGte  Ihores  of  feveral  friths 
b  a  in 
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i||^^|u^flm|i^  Were,  the  Ihorcs  of  Lake  Eric 
oi*  Lake  Superior,  in  North  America,  to  be 
well  peopled  with  Britilh  fubjefts,  we  fhould 
regard  it  as  the  height  of  impolicy  if  the 
mercantile  intercourfc  between  the  northern 
Wff  fcathern  iharp^^of  t^e  fame  lake  were 
to  be  checked  by  high  duties  and  prohibi- 
tions. Thofe  lakes  however,  are  much  more 
confiderable  bodies  of  witef,  than  the  chan- 
nel that  feparates  the  fhores  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  which  channel,  in  true  policy, 
ought  always  to  have  been  confidered  but  as 
a  mere  arm  of  the  Tea,  giving  us  the  advan- 
tage of  a  more  extended  fea  coaft,  «nd  faci- 
litating the  .  conveyance^  of  merchandize  by 
coading  navigation. 

Exclufive  privileges  nevertheicfs^  having 
been  once  introduced,  from  the  weak  prin- 
ciple of  drawing  the  chief  refources  of  go- 
vernment from  exported  and  imported  mcr^ 
chanfdize*'^  each  ifland  foon  began  to  believe 
the  other  pofTcfied  of  fuch  advantages,  as 
rendered  prohibitions  neceflary  for  the  fecu- 
rity  of  thcFf  refpedive  interefts.  This  deP 
trudive  fyflem  is  now  thought  by  many 
people  to  be  the  natural  fyftem ;  or  at  leaft 
they  aliedgf,  that  the  public  burdehs  borne 
fcy-'the  fubjefts  in  each  '  ifland  are  fo  difpro- 
pdrtionate  as  to  render  a  commercial  equa- 
lity for  both  extremely  difficult,  if  not  im- 
pra<5licable.  Others,  with  much  more  rea- 
fon,  regard  the  reciprocal  reflraints  on  trade 
between  the  two  illands  as  mod  unnatural; 
and  think  that  it  would  be  far  from  being 
difficult  or  impradicablc  to  adjuft  the  dit- 
^'  ^  '^'''^'  ferences 

*  ^    '^  n  «i  that  tlmf  probably  not  one  tenth  part  fo 

lai^c  H»  t.  ,  ^  .oducc  of  the  Und,  joioed  to  the  inter oal  con- 

fuin|>tion. 
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fcfcnccs  in  tiic  pu*-'-  *--*—'   ..f  each,  ircrc 
an  accurate  cxaim.  iiatc  of  thofe 

difierencet  but  once  c  1  have,  in  the 

following  pages,  r/  -         a  tuch  an  examina- 


and  fuch  an  c  ,  with  a  view  to  the 

eftablilhincnt  of  an  equality  of  trade  in  both 
ifiandt,  hoping  for  the  indulgence  of  the 
public,  if,  upon  a  fubjcdl  of  fuch  national  im- 
portance, which  hat  not  hitherto  been  made 
an  objcft  ci  difcuflion  by  any  of  our  political 
or  commercial  writers  that  I  have  met  with, 
I  (hould  not  be  able  to  give  all  the  fatisfadion 
that  could  be  wifhcd.  When  the  fubje^b 
once  comes  under  the  deliberation  of  the  par- 
liament of  each  kingdom,  the  happy  confe- 
qocttces  flowing  from  an  equality  .of  trade  in 
both  iflands,  will  then  appear  with  all  their 
evidence  and  force,  and  we  (hall  have  rea- 
fon  to  be  aftoniflied,  how  fuch  an  edabliOi- 
roent,  fo  cafily  to  be  accompliflicd,  and  now 
become  fo  noceflary,  could  have  been  fo  long 
mffkaed. 

m  the  prcfent  commercial  fyftem,  Ireland 
confiders  hcrfclf  as  the  mod  aggrieved  *,  but 
Ihe  has  been  long  accudomed  to  complain  of 
other  hardihips  than  that  of  a  limited  trade, 
which  hardihips,  when  the  ^Oual  fituation  of 
that  iiland  is  examined,  will  appear  to  be 
founded  more  on  popular  opinion  than  rea- 
lity. The  mod  plaufible  of  thefe  is,  the  ex* 
ceffive  drain  of  wealth  occafioned  by  the 
abieniccs  or  landholders  not  refidcnt  in  Ire- 
land, which  the  Iri(h  allege  as  a  grievance 
peculiar  to  them;  and  the  next  is  the  great 
*vcight  of  their  taxes  paid  directly  to  govern- 
ment. Now,  though  1  acknowledge,  that 
^he  burdens  and  grievances  of  Ireland  arc 
very  confidcrablc,    and,  on  our  fide,    in  the 

highea 
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bighcft  degree  impolitic,  I  hope  ncverthcleft 
10  make  it  evident,  that  the  number  of  her 
abfcntces,  and  the  cxccfs  of  her  taxes  can- 
not be  reckoned  among  thofc  gricvanccsj. 
1  deny  that  the  drain  of  abicntecs  is  a  ta^ 
peculiar  to  Ireland.  It  is  a  tax  wljich  the  ca- 
pital of  every  great  empire  draws  from  all  its 
remote  provinces,  and  in  the  Britifli  ftate  is 
not  more  paid  by  Ireland  than  by  the  diftant 
counties  in  Great  Britain.  This  will  ap- 
pear evident  to  the  convidion  of  every  rea- 
der, who  confidcrs  the  nature  of  the  in- 
ternal circulation  of  a  date,  and  examines 
\vhat  are  the  chief  fources  of  its  opulence  and 
uealth. 

The  country  is  the  chief  produftivc  fund 
of  national  wealth ;  and  though  it  be  con- 
tinually pouring  into  the  capital  city,  yet 
the  fmali  flock  that  remains  behind,  added 
to  the  frugality  that  prevails  there,  fuffices, 
with  the  bounty  of  nature,  to  afford  new 
fupplies,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  maintain  a 
kind  of  eafmefs  in  the  remote  towns  and 
villages,  provided  the  demands  of  the  capi- 
tal be  not  exorbitant.  An  hundred  men  em- 
ployed in  country  labour  will  produce  more 
to  the  flate,  than  an  hundred  thoufand  livery 
fervants,  coachmen,  and  chairmen  in  Lon- 
don ;  for  thefc  lafl,  though  not  employed  in 
dcflroying  and  flaughtering,  produce  no  more 
national   wealth    than    an    hundred   thourand 


I  The  people  of  Ireland  think  their  circumfUnccs  much  worfc  than 
ih%f  mXtf  arc,  and  have  h^d  many  pfeudo  patriots  among  them,  tue 
focwopH  of  -  "^  — ■     -'  v      '•  '    '      litician,  Swiir, 

who  hairt  :  fo.     For  an* 

monomer-  .1,.,.,,,  li.v  ..  wi.  ought  to  ertcl 

twtt.  cy,  ii»  tlitrc  if  mu&J»  more  true 

J/olJt  •      ^  ,,  c,  than  mail  Sv.'iu'*ww:kipuC 

foldicri 
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foldicrs  encamped  on  the  fame  fpot  would 
produce.  IwOndon,  fo  far  from  enrirhin* 
the  country,  is  in  great  p:nt  maintained  and 
fupported  by  the  didant  provinces  gratis. 
For  example,  fuppofe  the  rents  of  the  ab- 
feotees  from  the  county  of  Northumberland, 
which  probably  exceed  flfty  thoufand  pounds, 
tre  to  be  paid  at  the  <  '    and  that  a  com- 

pany of  merchants  ar  idle    fend  coals 

CO  chat  vdue  to  London,  thofe  merchants 
miy  be  paid  for  thfir  coals  by  bills  of  rx- 
change  upon  the  ftewards  of  the  abfcntcet 
of  I  c  county,  in  which  cafe  It  is  plain, 

Norinuu.Dcrland  not  on!'  '  'cs  the  coals, 
but  furnilhcs  the  paymc:  cm.     Again, 

ftjppoflng  a   Lincolnfhire   grazier  brings  uji 
a   tnoufand   head    of  cattle  to  London  i  the 
butcher  who  purchafcs  thofe  cattle,  we   (hall 
fuppofe  for  eight  thoufand  pounds,  by  paving 
that  fum  into  the  trcafury,   may  procure  from 
thence  a  draught  of  the  fame  value  upon  a 
GoUedlor  ofthecxcife  in  Lincolnfhire,  which 
he  gives  to  the  grazier,  who  receives  cafh  for 
it  upon  his  return  home.     I  know  not  whether 
this  precife  method  be  ufed  in  this  kingdom  i 
but  I  know  that  it  is  pra^tifcd  in  France;    and 
whatever  be    the    channel    of  exchanges,    it 
comes   in   the  end   to  the  fame   thing,  and 
plainly    proves    that  Lincolnfhire  pays  Lin- 
colnfhire, 'and  London  receives  the  cattle  for 
nothing.     Thefe  examples  may  fuffice  in  place 
of  an  hundred  others  ;   and  may  fervc  to  check 
the  prefumption  of  the  Londoners,  who  vaunt 
the  prodigious  fupplies  that  city  affords  the 
ftate,  and  expeft  tnat  their  fadious  dcliberati* 
ons   fhould  nave  acontroling  influence  in  na« 
tional  counfcls« 

But 
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But  if  the  diftant  provinces  be  continually 
j)ounng  into  the  capital  more  than  ever  re- 
hirns,  what  becomes  of  all  that  wealth  cen- 
tering in  London  ?  That  quellion  may  be 
anfwered  by  another;  what  becomes  of  all 
the  coals  carried  to  London  ?  Both  are  coD'- 
fumed  there,  if  all  the  demands  of  the  rich 
landholders,  abfentets  from  their  cftates  by 
their  refidence  in  London,  added  to  the  dc* 
mands  of  government  upon  the  diilant  pro- 
vinces were  to  be  paid  in  cafh,  it  is  plaio 
that  within  the  compafs  of  one  year,  hojt 
five  fhillings  in  filver  would  be  found  in 
Great  Britain  out  of  the  county  of  Middlc- 
fcx.  But  both  the  wants  of  the  ftatc  and  of 
the  rich  proprietors  require  a  circulation  of 
a  different  kind.  The  taxes  and  rents  ace 
moftly  exchanged  on  the  fpot  for  provifions 
and  merchandife,  neceflaries  wanted  at  the 
capital,  and  the  bills  for  thofe  provifions  an^ 
merchandife  ballance  the  countr/s  debt*  tO 
the  center  of  government  and  chief  refidence 
.of  the  land  proprietors,  the  money  or  qaJh, 
both  in  town  and  country,  remaining  at  its 
ufual  equilibrium,  unlefs  fome  extraordinary 
demand  of  government,  fuch  as  the  innain- 
tenance  of  an  army  abroad,  ihould  draw  jl 
more  than  ordinary  proportion  of  it  to  the 
capital,  in  order  to  be  tranfported 'out  of  the 
kingdom.  Ireland,  therefore,  cannpt  ilate 
the  expences  of  its  abfentees  as  k  peculiar 
har^^Oiip,  for  in  that  article,  ic  has  only 
r  ur's  fare,   it  being  certain  that  the  re- 

mote provinces,  both  within  and  without  the 
jfland  of  Great  Britain,  receive  no  equivalent 
whatever  for  great  part  of  what  they  furnifh 
ro  the  capital,  except  the  equivalent  of  pro- 
leftion  and  defence.       At  the  capital    refides 

the 
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Ae  iiMlfarfice  thit  diredt  govemmenr,  ac« 
eompanicd  by  many  iuxurious  appendages, 
together  uith  ten  choufaiuU  of  idlert»  allur- 
ed thither  by  pleafure  only,  with  great  num* 
bert  more,  whofr  occiipationt  have  no  rete* 
tion  to  indudry,  and  all  are  confumerf,  yield* 
inf^  no  retribution  of  vrralih  for  weahh. 
Tl  'ry,   on   the  other    hand, 

vii_   ^._    :._. -i  10   agriculture,    are  al- 

wayi  employed  in  produeing  lomethinf; 
that    did  not   exift   \  and   thii  produce, 

on  the  whole,  in  evc  .  ,il  regulated  ftate, 
ought  to  be  (o  abundant  as  amply  to  fufiice 
for  the  mainteiumce,  the  clothing,  houGog 
^ing,  &c.  of  the  lA'boic  inhabitants,  wtm 
foroe  referve  for  an  accumulation  of  weahh. 
Bodies  politic,  in  this  rcfpcd,  have  an  apt 
rcfemboocc  to  the  animal  body,  and  with 
them  every  day  verifies  the  truth  of  the  fable 
of  the  belly  and  the  member^  the  latter  feed- 
ing the  tormcr;  but  as  this  is  a  natural  ftate, 
it  IS  a  llatc  that  does  not  require  a  remedy,  and 
siothtog  but  ignorance  or  crois  humour  can 
reckon  it  a  Jifciifc. 

The  murmurers  about  the  abfcntecs  from 
Irehudli iboad  their  whole  reafoning  upon  a 
•fophifin^Inever  confidering  Ireland  as  a  pert 
or%  gieoLt  Sovereignty  i  but  falfcly  fuppofuig 
it   a    free    indef>cndrnt  -nty  of   iifelK 

maintaining    itfelf   in   pr  :h    its   neigh- 

bours by  its  own  Ihcngth,  and  regulating  all 
its  polhical  and  commercial  intereds  freely 
by  its  own  deliberations.  But  no  man  ot 
fenfe  and  candour,  the  Icaft  acquainted  with 
tl.f  *  '  uill  affirm  that  to  be  the  a6tu;il 
ft  nd.      1  he  army  maintained  there, 

by   the  confeffion  of  the  Irilh  themfelvca,   is 
mtcnded  only  for  quellieg  the  domcftic  dif- 
B  turbanccs 
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turbances  of   il>c  peace,    and  is   allowed   by 
ihofc   gentlemen   of  Ireland,  who  know  their 
country   well,    not    to   be  too  numerous    lor 
that  purpofe.     Againft  a  foreign  enemy,  they 
have  the  protedion  of  the  fleet  and  army  of 
Great    Britain,   joined   with  their   own    auxi- 
liary   force,    and   that  of    American    Britons, 
all  forming  but   one  mafs  of  power,  capable 
of    nuking   itfelf    refpecled   by    any    Hate    in 
Europe,    that   (hould    think   of    annoying   it. 
This  formidable    power   mud  have   a   center 
fomewhere ;  ami    this  center   is  fituated  mod 
commodioully   for    the    whole    in    Great   Bri- 
tain.    What  limits  bodies  politic  ought  to  be 
reduced   to,    or   what   extent   they    ought   to 
acquire,  for  the  belt  well-being   of  the  peopfe 
that  compofc  them,  is  a  que  (lion  that  poUti- 
cians  and  lawgivers  will   never  be  able  to  re- 
folvc.     1  reafon  only  upon  the  a^lual  ftate  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland   as  forming  one  fo- 
vcreignty,  fwayed    and   directed    by   one    fu- 
premc    deliberation,    all    the    parts  of    which 
ought    to    contribute   to  the    fupport  of   the 
whole.      And    Ireland,    when     confidcred    in 
this   view,  will   be  found  to  be  more  favour- 
ed in  the  article  of  abfentees,  than  many   re- 
mote  parts  of   England ;  for  hnce  Dublin  is 
become    (o  large,  fo    populous  and  elegant   a 
city,  with  eftabliihed  theatres,  and  abundance 
of  other   amufements   for  the  afiluent,    nearly 
on   a  par  with  thofc  of  London,   by   far  the 
grcatcfl   number  of   the   nobility   and  gentry 
of    Ireland,    who  do   not    refide     upon   their 
ellates,     make   that   the    field    for    difplaying 
their  luxury,  or  for  enjoying  the   pleafures  of 
fclcd   focieties  and  literary  intimacies,    all   of 
which  that  capital    affords    in  an  eminent    de- 
cree.     The  nobility   and  gentry    of  the  nor- 
thern 
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thern  counties  of  England  have  no  fuch  gay 
and  agreeable  place  of  refort  to  prevent  their 
flocking  to  London  j  and  whitherfocvcr  they 
travel,  their  rents  muft  follow  them. 

In  a  monarchical  government,  the  very  form 
of  the  conftiiution  neccflarily  draws  many  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry  to  the  chief  refidence 
of  the  fupreme  governor.  Wiirn  the  num- 
ber of  thofe  abientees  becomes  exccfiive,  I 
do  not  deny  but  it  may  be  impoverifhing  to 
the  provinces,  and  confcqucntly  prejudicial 
to  the  whole  community.  But  Ireland  it 
much  more  fecure  againft  fuch  an  evil  chan  the 
remote  provinces  of  Great  Briruin,  for,  as  I 
have  above  obferved,  the  elegancies  and  luxuries 
of  Dublin,  with  the  parliament  refident  there» 
will  always  ferve  as  checks  againfl  (he  tempta- 
tion of  flocking  to  London,  and  will  retain  at 
home  a  proportional  greater  number  of  the 
Irifh  gentry,  when  compared  with  the  gen- 
try of  Great  Britain.  Though  in  fuch  a  repub- 
lican (late  as  Switzerland,  a  large  capital 
city  compofed  of  abfentees,  is  not  nercf- 
fary,  and  would  be  extremely  detrimental: 
yet  in  a  commercial  nation  wholly  furround- 
ed  by  the  fca,  having  a  maritime  city  for  the 
capital,  and  a  naval  force  to  maintain  for 
its  defence,  the  very  refort  of  the  landed 
gentlemen  thither,  provided  it  be  not  ex- 
ceflive,  contributes  to  diifufc  profperity  over 
the  whole,  by  creating  a  great  intercourfe  by 
fca  between  the  feat  of  empire  and  the  provin- 
ces, and  inducing  greater  numbers  of  people 
to  profecute  a  fea-faring  life.  The  immenfc 
coafling  trade  of  Great  Britain  is  owing  to 
the  vaft  concourfe  of  people  to  London;  and 
while  this  trade  excites  to  induflry  in  the  re- 
mote pans  in  a  greater  degree  than  could  be 
B  2  expeAed 
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cxpcftcd  if  every  gentleman  were  to  fpend  his 
rent  among  his   tenants  upon    his  eflatc,    the 
caiife  that  promotes  it  may  be  reckoned  be- 
neficial to  the  kingdom.    The  people  in  Ire- 
land cannot  juftly  allege  that  the  counties  in 
Great  Britain  can  afFord  to  pay  large  Turns  to 
abfentees  at  London,  better  than  Ireland  can, 
fince  the  BritiHi  abfentees  refide  in   the  fame 
country  and  great  part  of  the  Tums  mud  re- 
turn back  by  circulation.  From  the  examples 
of  Northumberland  and   I  Jncoinfhire,  it  ap- 
pears plain  that  the  returns  are  not  to  be  count- 
ed upon.  This  traffic  is  not  fo  much  a  circula- 
tion as  a  current  flowing  one  way,  and  ending 
in  evajX)ration  or  confumption :  but  at  the  fame 
time  partly  afTifling  in  giving  adlivity  to  the 
machine  of  govcrninent,  upon  which  depends 
tiif  fccurityand  profperitv  of  the  whole. 

From  the  above   reafoning,  with  regard  to 
the   abfentees,    we  may  fafcly  draw    the  fol- 
lowing  corollay,    That    the  apprehenfions   of 
thofe  arc  wholly  groundlefs,   who  think  that 
if  Ireland  were  permitted    a  free    liberty    in 
trade  and   commerce,    (he   would  even  drain 
the  opulence  from    Great  Britain,    and   foon 
become  of  more  prejudice  than  fervice  to  us. 
It  is  demonflrably  clear,   that  while  the  feat 
of  government  of  the  Britifh   nation  remains 
in*this  ifland,    Ireland,   like  every   other  dif- 
tant  member,    mud  contribute  her  fhare   to 
the  luxurious  wafte  at  the  capiul,  and  con- 
fequently  the   fuperiority  of  wealth  mud  al- 
ways   be  on  our  fide.  In   proportion  as   Ire- 
land becomes  richer,  fo  will  fhe  profper  more 
within  herfclf,     and  contribute  more    to  the 
opulence    of  Great   Britain.     Befides,    com- 
merce, like  every  other  thing,  has  its  ne  plus 
ultra,  or  fixt  limit  j  for  allowing  that  the  low 

rents 
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rmts  am!  lot?  wages  in  Ireland  n^ight  at  firft 
act  as   a   premium  in   promoting   its  foreign 
trade,  and   that  bv    a    lar^e  balance  it  fooa 
accumulated    mucn     arealtn,    yet     that    very 
%vcalth^  by  enlarging  the  mafs  in  circtilation, 
vould   raife   the  price   of  land,  and  of  every 
thing  elfe,  and   of  couifc  check    the   farther 
enlargement  of  the  trade,  and  Icflcn  the  an- 
nual ballance.      We  do   not   read  in  ancient 
hiftorv  that  the  Romans,  after  they  had  an* 
nexecl   Sicily   to  their  empire,    put   the    lead 
rcdraint    upon    its    trade,    or    thought   that 
idand  uould  fwaHow  up  Italy.     Nay,  the  fmall 
kingdom  of  Naples  has  not  the  leail  jealoufy 
of    Sicily,    though    the    proportion   between 
the  infular   and   continental    territory  of  the 
Neapolitans   is    much    greater  than    between 
Ireland  and  Great  Britain.     There  is  a  fafliion 
in  politics  as  in  every  thing  elfc.     Towards  the 
end  of  the  laft  century,  and  in  the  beginning 
of  this,  the  great  opulence  of  the  Dutch  af- 
tonifhcd  all  their  neighbours,    and   the    poli- 
tical writers  of  thofc  and  of  modem    times, 
having  confidcred   their  narrow  territory,   and 
the  various  manuFaclures  carried  on  by  them, 
have,      very     crroneoufly,      attributed     their 
wealth  to   thofc  two   circumftances,    the    im- 
|x>rtance  of  which  they  have  exaggerated  be- 
yond mrafure.     Now  nothing  is  more   eafily 
ilcmonflrablc  than  that  the  Dutch   have  been 
indebted   for   their  power  and   opulence,   not 
to  manufadures  but  to  territorial  riches,  and, 
next  to  that,   to    the  univcrfaJ   freightage  of 
the  produdls   and  merchandize  of  other   na- 
tions, added  to    their  fpirit    of  frugality  and 
hoarding.     The  Dutch,  I  fancy,    would  have 
been  far  from  adopting  the  maxims   attribut- 
ed to  them  by  our  political  writers;   and  if 

they 
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ihcy  cocld  have  aflbciated  to  their  republic 
four  or  five  of  the  adjoining  provinces,  they 
would  not  have  rcftraincd  thofc  provinces  from 
pu(hing  their  indudry  and  commerce  as  i^ir  as 
they  poflibly  could.  The  notion  of  concenter- 
ing manufadlures,  where  the  territory  is  large 
and  fertile,  is  in  the  highefl  degree  abfurd.  A 
farmer  who  fliould  lay  all  his  dung,  or  throw 
all  his  feed  into  his  garden,  could  not  cx- 
pedl  fuch  return,  as  he  who  prudently  diftri- 
buted  both  among  the  different  inclofurcs  of 
his  farm« 

If  Ireland  cannot  count  the  number  of  her 
abfentees  as  a   political  grievance    peculiar  to 
her,  neither  can  fhe   reckon  herfelf  aggrieved 
by  the  excefs  of  taxes  railed    for    the  direct 
fupport  of  government.     Taxes  in   every  (late 
ought    to    bear    a   certain    proportion  to  the 
wealth   or  yearly   income    of  that  (late,    and 
the  proper  ftandard  for  computing  this  wealth 
or  income,    though   not   the  full    and    exad 
meafurcment  of  it,  is  the  yearly   rents   of  all 
the  land^,   joined   to  the  ballance  of  the  fo- 
reign trade.      The  land-rents   of  Ireland  are 
generally   dated,   by  thofe  who  arc   well  ac- 
quainted   with   the   country,    at  two  millions 
five  hundred   thoufand  pounds.     Above  forty 
years   ago,    two    millions    was    reckoned    an 
undervaluation     for   thofe    rents,    and    many 
j>eople   now    fuppofe    them    near    three    mil- 
lions.     A  dedu^ion    of   a  confiderable   part 
ought  to  be    made  on  account  of  fhe  abfen- 
tees j  for  it  would  not  be  jufl  to  count  that 
as  a   revenue,  which  goes  out  of  the  king- 
dom ;    yet  as  Ireland  acquits  herfelf  of  that 
debt,    whatever  it   be,    by  the  profits  arifing 
from  the   ballance    of    her  trade  with  Great 
Britain  and  other  Aates,  this  lafl  may,  in  the 

prefent 
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pre fenc  computition,  be  put  u  an  equiraleol 
for  the  preceding  dedu&ion»  efpeciiiJy  u  ic 
19  known  to  yield  a  furplus.  We  have  theiH 
as  the  ftandard  of  the  aAual  wealih  of  Ire- 
land, cwo  milliont  five  hundred  choufaod 
poundsf)  and  the  taxes  ainoun(»  comaiuoibtM 
annis»  to  about  eight  hundred  thoufaod 
pounds,  which  is  not  quite  a  third  of  the  fup* 
pofcd  fund. 

Let  us  eximine  the  burdens  of  Great  Bri* 
rain  by  the  ftme  (tandard.  The  amount  of 
the  land-tax  in  England  makes  the  rents  of 
the  lands  ten  millions ;  but  as  that  valuation 
is  generally  allowed  to  be  hirdly  more  than 
one  half  of  the  value,  we  (hall  (lace  the  real 
rents  of  all  the  lands  of  England  at  twenty 
millions.  At  the  union  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, '  ^  kI  rents  of  the  latter,  were  moCb 
impoi  and  abfurdljr  rated   but  at  a  for- 

tieth part  of  the  lands  of  the  former,  which 
were  then  computed  but  at  ten  millions.  The 
land-rents  of  Scotland  by  that  edimation 
would  only  make  two  hundred  aod  fifty 
thoufand  pounds  i  but  as  that  was  a  ^reat  un- 
dervaluation, and  very  confiderable  improvc- 
menta  have  been  made  there  within  thefe 
fixty  years,  it  will  be  nearer  the  truth  to 
reckon  the  land-rents  of  that  part  of  tbc 
xQand,  one  million  and  an  half,  which  added 
to  thq  rents  ''  '  'Jand,  makes  the  fum  of 
twentv-one  n  >  and  an  half.     To  this  n)u(l 

be  added  the  balance  of  our  foreign  trade,  which 
is  by   fome  computed  at  three  millions,   by 

others 
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cthrrs  at  four,  and  by  others  at  four  and  an 
half.  Wc  (hall  take  the  highefl  fum,  whiclj 
added  to  the  land-rents,  makes  twenty-fix 
millions  as  the  ftandard  of  taxation  for  Great 
Britain.  Let  us  now  fee  what  proportion 
the  taxes  or  public  fupplies  bear  to  that  fund. 
The  grants  for  the  year  1770,  every  article 
appropriated,  amount  to  above  fevcn  mil- 
lions; but  to  thefe  muft  be  added  other  taxes 
xipon  the  people,  fuch  as  four  millions  five 
hundred  thoufand  pounds,  for  the  annuities 
yearly  due  to  the  public  creditors;  eight  hun- 
dred thoufand  pounds  as  his  majefty's  civil  lid, 
%t\d  at  lead  feven  hundred  thoufand  pounds, 
as  the  unappropriated  furplus  of  the  finking 
fund,  all  which  added  together,  make  a  fum 
of  thirteen  millions  annually  raifcd  upon  the 
people  of  Great  Britain,  in  time  of  profound 
peace;  and  upon  the  fund  above  dated  of 
twenty-fix  millions.  WhUe  Great  Britain  then 
is  paying  about  one  half,  Ireland  is  paying 
not  quite  one  third ;  or,  in  other  words, 
while  the  produftive  fund  of  Ireland  flands 
to  that  of  Great  Britain  nearly  as  one  to  ten, 
her  public  burdens,  compared  to  thofe  of  this 
ifland,  are  only  as  one  to  nineteen.  If  a  trifling 
part  of  the  taxes  of  Ireland  are  fent  out  of  the 
kingdom,  the  taxes  fent  from  this  ifland  to 
foreign  parts  will  be  found  to  be  twenty  times 
ts  great,  and  this  is  a  burden  which  foreign 
iicquifitions,  fuch  as  Minorca  and  Gibraltar, 
entail  upon  Great  Britain.  But  thofe  acqui- 
fitions  arc  judged  neceflary  for  maintaining 
the  rank  which  this  nation  at  prefent  holds 
in  Europe;  and  in  fupporting  thofe  charges, 
and  every  other  that  may  properly  be  called 
foreign,  Ireland   pays  but  a  ^ery  fmall  fhare 

in 
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t^riion  ro  iicr  income,  ami  \\!icn  • 
45  a  collet ivc   part   of  rhc  Hi:'.:!!!  :.  . 
rion. 

I  have   avn  *'  1  r.;.:r.r    tic-  .  ot  mo- 

ney in   citlicr   I.        '     n    \i\iit  .     ount    of 

its   rtfpcftivc    j  vc    funds,    as    that   i* 

almolt  onivcrfaiiy  incafurcd  by  the  rents  of 
Hie  lands,  ercr pting  in  ibmc  commcrv.i-il  Uacc^, 
where  (  r  of  amalTing  and  hoardioe  in 

r.  '  '  -  :  years  forms  many  large  dead 
i  h  are  not  known  to  cxift,  but  as 

Ions  brin;^  them  into  circulation. 
NiviLR  iiKnicy  cannot  long  be  ufcd  In  circu- 
lation, without  proportionably  afFeftin^  th'» 
rents  of  the  lands  j  nor  can  the  rents 
be  brightened  ih  any  extraordinary  ul;;  , 
without  rendering  a  greater  qnantirv  of  ii.  )- 
ney,     cither    nominal    or  rea!  (Tary   in 

c---  '-'ion.      The     -  -^^— -     -  a  times 

1  ,    in  the  ii;-  t*  paper, 

'  hat  it  depends  uhoiiy  iic  incli- 

ii.'.i;»M  of  a  comrTi'  •'•'•  whcuici  ii  fhould 
hnvr  much  money  and  Ireland,  if  (he 

might  tew  months   poflefs   as 

lull    .ui  abi'"^  ,,i   money  as  Great   Bri- 

tain.    If  a   ,  urrcncy,    or  as    M.   Pinto 

cnlls  it,   I'augii  n  dc  numeraire,   be  fo 

cfftrntial  as  he  i» »  .<..t  jiis  it,  Ireland  would  do 
well  dirc(flly  to  ifllic   out  a   preater  qnantitv 

:  ;  but  I  fufpedl,  in 
ill  MLvvi   price  of  her  proii...  .M.ui.iw- 

turcs  would  fo'K)  cofwince  \  (he  had 

done    better    to    h 

upon  the  maxim  ol  ^»4  ..  *i4.-ii.  ;  v. v.,  w.*-v 
•*  ic  is  very  ill  hufbandry  to  increafc  the  cafK 
'*  o(  a   nation    <nhcrwifc   than    bv    inwreafing 
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Jikcwifc  requires  its  modification;  but  wc  ftc 
in    the  <  of  our  North  American  co- 

lonics, t!...:  .  pieties  may  yearly  increafe  their 
wraith  and  opulence,  wkhout  having  any 
money  amon,:  them  that  can  be  faid  to  have 
an  intrinfic  V4luc*  And  Great  Britain  her-* 
fclf  would  foon  be  in  the  Tame  circumftanccs 

.  with  her  American  colonies,  with  regard  to 
tafl),  were  fhc  obliged  dire(flly  to  rcuind  all 
the  money  fhc  at  prefent  owes  to  foreigners; 
there  U  therefore  no  great  rcafon  to  look 
upon  the  c;uantity  of  circulating  money  a3 
of  much  confequence  in  the  eftimatc  of  thtf 
yearly  income  of  a  (late. 

It  has  been  proved,  1  think  demonftrative- 
ly,  that  the  taxes  raifcd  in  Ireland  are  nearly 
bnc  half  Icfs  tlian  thofe  raifed  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, in  proportion  to  the  refpc6bive  ability 
of  each  ifland.  But  fhould  Ireland  be  puc 
upon  an  equality. with  Great  Britain  in  point 
t(  the   freedom  of  trade,  which    true  policy 

.  dilates  the  propriety  of,  it  is  but  natural  to 
Require,  that  fhe  Ihould  alfo  be  placed  nearer 
ig  an  equality  with  this  ifland  m  refpedl  to 
tK^.  public  burdens;  and  that  mav  be  done 
moft  advantageoufly  for  Ireland,  by  a  land- 
tiix,  to  rife  and  fall,  as  the  land-rax  in  Great 
}^ri  (43  n  fifes  and  falls;  for  in  all  military  ar- 
maments, there  can  be  no  caufe  of  expence 
(o  this  ifland,  that  ought  not  to  be  a  propor- 
tionable caufe  of  expence  to  the  neighbouring 
ifland.  If  no  other  civilized  ftatc  in  Europe 
but  Ireland,  and  none  in  Afia  that  we  know 
of,  and  no  community  among  the  European 
tfolonies  in  America,  think  proper  wholly  to 
fxcmpt  lands  from  public  burdens,  an  im-^ 
p;irtial  CQnfiderer,  .  without  weighing  any 
other  circumftances,   would  be  apt  ro  conclude 

that  there  is  more  of  impolicy  than   true  po- 
licy 
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\\cy  in  fuch  an  exemption  in  Ire!  '  Hut 
(hould  he  find  thac  taxes  in  Trcl.ui^^  ..i;rcad 
of  being  laid  upon  the  mcjf  ^fuleni^  are,  ia 
many  cafes  laid  upon  the  fMjl  mi/trahUt  who 
have  hardly  any  means  of  induftry,  he  woul4 
think  himfelf  juftified  in  a/firming,  that  the 
nation  could  not  thrive  as  might  be  cxpe^- 
cd,  till  a  reform  was  made  in  Aich  an  eHential 
article.  The  lands  in  Irelv^d  lie  under  \ 
heavier  burden  than  if  they  were  to  pay  three 
/hillings,  or  even  four  fhilliags,  in  the  pound 
to  the  fupport  of  government  j  which  bur» 
den  prcflcs  alfo  upon  the  commerce  and  in- 
duftry  of  the  inhabitants.  Thi^  burden  is  the 
high  rate  of  the  intereft  of  moaey  in  that 
ifland,  the  difadvantagcs  of  which  .ire  gene- 
rally acknowledged,  and  need  not  here  bc 
detailed)  but,  happily  for  Ireland,  aad  1  may 
alfo  fay  for  Great  Britain,  the  legiflaturc 
of  that  kingdom  have  it  wholly  in  their 
power,  by  the  eafied  and  mod  conditutional 
means,  to  reduce  that  rate  to  three  per 
cent.  Such  a  redu(!lion  of  intcreft  would 
of  confequencc  raife  the  value  of  eftttc^ 
nine  or  ten  years  purchaf^,  that  U,  would 
render  land  a  poft'clfion  by  one  fourth  mprc 
valuable  than  at  prefent;  which  would  be 
more  than  a  full  equivalent  for  a  direct  tranfr- 
tion  (0  a  land-tax,  a  tax  which,  like  all 
others,  is  paid  by  the  indudrious  confumera* 
Were  the  value  of  the  land-?  of  Ireland  dou- 
bled, the  gentlemen  of  thai  ulanJ  would  ng; 
only  be  gainers,  but  the  inhabitants  would 
fina  the  taxes  lefs  burdcnfome.  Now  almoft 
the  fame  confcqucnccs  wonid  follow,  if,  ir\- 
ftead  of  the  value  of  the  lands,  the  quantity 
of  induftr)'  were  doubled,  which  I  I  *  :Vw 
people  aequainied  with   Irciantl   v.;  to 
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bcpoffiblc  with  the  prcfcpt  number  of  hands. 
But  the  trucfl  means  to  augnnent  not  only 
the  inaikctable  but  the  real  value  of  lands,  is 
to  augment  the  flock  of  induftry;  and  no- 
thing fo  lively  to  cffed  that  as  the  opening  a 
frer  trade  to  Ireland,  and  the  taking  off  and 
icmoving'  the  opprellivc  b.ufdens  from  the 
lower  clafs  of  people,  whFch  they  labour  un- 
der fom  injudicious  taxes,  and  1  and  afraid 
from  difcouraging  Icaftrs. 

The  former  of  thcfe  depends  upon  the  joint 
Concurrence  of  the  legiflature  of  both  king- 
doms i  but  the  latter  may  be  effcded  by  the" 
parliament  'of  Ireland  fingly,  and  is  fo  elTen- 
tial  to  the  profperity  of  that  ifland,  that  were 
the  fame  reftridlions  upon  its  trade  even  ftiU 
to  be  continued,  a  new  plan  of  taxation 
ought  nevcrthelefs  to  be  purfued,  in  order  to 
excite  the  popr  to  induftry,  and  check  the 
propenfity  to  exp^nfive  luxuries  in  people  qT 
imall  incomes,  who  inflead  of  following  bufi- 
ntfs.'^are  tempted^  from  the  prefent  indulgence 
of  th(i  legiflature,"  to  rank  themfclves  among 
the  uninduflrious  clafTes.  Were'  the  great 
f  ommercial  cities,  fuch  as  Dublin,  Cork,  Wa- 
ierfprd,  Belfad,  &c.  but  properly  attentive 
to  their  ov;n  as  well  as  to  the  national  prof- 
perity, they  might  be  expedled  to  follicit  fuch 
a  reformation  in  the  ipode  of  taxation,  which 
would  give  new  life  to  commerce  through- 
ru:  rhc  whole  ifland.  Where  the  poor  hav^ 
ans  and  the  fpirit  of  induftry,  they  can 
near  great  taxes,  as  their  application  to  labour 
i>  a  rich  fund  ;  but  in  a  country  where  in- 
dole(lce  and  opprefTion  keep  th^  po9r  people 
.beggarly,  a  very  fmall  impofition .  is  more 
ihaji  they  can  bear,  and  makes  them  imme- 
diately ^efcrt    their'  habitations,      or   fhelter 

themfelves 


1  more  ia  idlcnds  tnd  mifcryi 
<i^;aiiuL  ^^A.iiiona  uhicb  they  look  upon  a| 
arbitrary.  All  mcaiu  to  anlmice  them  to  in- 
duftry  ought  to  be  ufcil ;  and  among  tba 
T*  '^  rtfcclual  may  be  reckoned  the  exempt* 
en,  as  much  ai  poflible,  irom  all  dire^ 
lOos  to  goremment,  and  granting 
iiiy.111  iong  leafes  upon  moderate  termiy  and 
fhould  trade  be  opened,  the  alTu ranee  of  good 
and  conftant  wages  to  the  workman  and  ma« 
nufaQurer.  ^Vnat  encouragements  or  dtf* 
couragements  poor  fanners  in  Ireland  meet 
witli  from  their  landlords,  I  cannot  pretend 
to  mention ;  but  we  have  f^--  •  -y  bad  fymp- 
tom»  in  regard  to  the  \  i  i  and  encou- 

ragement of  agriculture,  iu  the  frequent  ad- 
vcrtifements  for  tenants  that  are  to  be  met  with 
in  the  Dublin  news-papers. 

The  irapofitions  of  government  upon  the 
poor  may  be  judged  of  more  eafily ;  but 
though  tnefc  impolitions  in  the  mafs  l))ould 
not  be  found  to  be  very  burdenfome,  yet,  from 
their  difcouraging  nature,  they  may  check 
ten  times  their  value  in  indullry,  and  in  that 
view  are  very  im|>ovcri(hing  to  the  ftate.  It 
is  not  a  plan  of  thriving  to  pay  a  n)illion  to 
receive  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds  i  but 
if  all  the  non-working  and  half-working  peo- 

f)le  in  Ireland,  were  but  to  labour  as  the 
ower  claflcs  of  people  in  England,  they  would 
add  above  a  million  annually  to  the  natioiud 
income,  which  would  have  the  effed  of 
making  proviftons  and  merchandize  more 
abundant,  or  of  lowering  the  prices  of  them 
confiderably.  The  conclufion  is  not  always 
jufl,  that  becaufe  rent^i  and  wages  are  low 
in  a  (late,  one  may  expccl  in  that  Aate  an 
abundance  of    cvcrv    thing    at    '■  '^   theapeft 

prices. 
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prices.  On  fuch  a  fuppofition,  Siberia  would 
be  the  mod  abundant  country,  where  one 
may  have  twenty  or  thirty  acres  of  the  fined 
meadow  for  the  rent  of  one  penny.  The 
truly  ufFlucnt  country  is  that  where,  inde- 
pendent of  the  niafs  of  money  in  circulation, 
an  abundance  and  variety  of  products  are 
every  day  ready  to  be  offered  in  exchange  fof 
an  abundance  and  variety  of  manufadturcs, 
the  whole  the  effe6t  of  the  induftry  of  the  in- 
habitants. The  two  great  fources  of  na- 
tional opulence  are,  the  fertility  of  the  foil 
and  the  labour  of  the  poorj  and  when  this 
lad  is  checked  by  injudicious  taxes,  and  other 
difcouraging  circumdances,  it  has  the  fame 
effect  upon  the  mafs  of  the  people  as  if  the 
lands  were  rendered  by  fo  many  degrees  more 
barren.  One  ought,  therefore,  to  be  as 
zealous  in  removing  indolence  from  the  peo- 
ple, as  in  removing  barrcnncfs  fronn  the  foil. 
The  mod  dircd  means  for  the  former  in  Ire- 
land, \%ould  be  to  punifli  with  the  utmod 
feverity  drolling  mendicants,  who  not  only 
infed  the  towns  and  villagcfi,  but  parade  in 
fTcat  numbers  through  the  large  opulent 
riricj? ;  to  contrive  premiums,  if  poflible,  for 
»hc  indudrious  ;  and,  by  >jiving  fomc  marks 
of  didinrtion  to  thpfe  who  are  well  lodged 
and  well  clothed,  to  fill  their  minds  with  the 
fnirit  of  ainalTng,  which  would  foon  make 
tiiem  tax  each  other,  from  rivalfliip,  ten 
times  more  than  they  are  now  taxed  by  the 
il^ir.,  2nd  yet  all  increafe  their  own  wealth  at 
fhc  fame  time,  and  confcqucntly  the  na- 
tional wealth. 

The  eager  dcfirc  of  gaining  and  amafTmg 
ami^ne  individuals  has  the  mod  powerful  of 
al!  c3!c^§  in    the    promoting    of  indudry  in 

a  com- 
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a  community.  Suppofe  forty  fhoc*mikci$^ 
in  a  town,  agree  to  make  only  a  certain  num- 
ber of  pairs  of  Ihoci  a  week,  and  to  fell  their 
fliocs  at  a  high  i  .  order  to  c  rry 

other  da)(  ai   a  ;  ,  if  any   « 

flioc-makeri     breaks      the     ag: 
C(  by     working    Ux    dav*    ia 

the  .*....,  ..  .  -^J  of  four,  or  twelve  noura 
in  the  day,  tnilead  of  eight,  he  could  atford 
to   fell   his  (hoc*  r,    he 

c;i  have    the    whole    trade 

to   himlcil,    kUii  ^,   if  they   did 

not    follow    liK  ,    _  ...    work    a^   t'/i'I- 

gently  as  he.  ;(lrioui|  or 

tradeiman)  havu;^  o;icc  forced  hii  b.oihci:* 
workmen  to  be  as  indullrious  as  himfclf,  ibc 
confcquence  would  be,  that  the  Quantity  of 
fhoei  produced  *  1  c  one  third  more,  or 

the  price  one  ilu..  .  _.  The  fame  reafon'mg 
it  applicable  to  every  other  kind  of  nianu^- 
turc;  and  (hews  what  national  wealth  might 
be  cxpcfted  from  the  lower  cUflcs  of  pcople» 
^XTC  they  but  roufed  to  a  fpirit  of  indultiy, 
and  encouraged  to  amaft  fome  little  property 
of  their  own.  One  great  fign  of  the  opu- 
lence of  England  it  the  frequent  accounts  we 
have,  in  the  public  papers,  of  eminent  tal- 
low-chandlers and  eminent  grocers  dying 
worth  twenty  tboufand  and  thirty  thoufand 
p(  *  'ch  opulence  is  not  fo  much  to  be 

ci     ,  m  the   wealth  poflcfTcd  by  ihofc 

'individuals,  as  from  the  rivallhip  that  mull 
have  been  produced  among  their  fcl!ow-work- 
men  bv  their  perfevering  induftry. 

Mo(t    of  our  writers    on  commerce    take 
notice  of    the  poverty  of  Spain,   wlfu  V  '' 
attribute   to  the    balance   of    trade    u  . 

other 
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Other  European  flatcs  being  continually 
flgainft  that  nation;  fbi*  they  tell  us,  that 
the  whole  of  the  gold  and  filvcr  which  the 
Spaniards  innually  draw  from  their  American 
colonies  does  not  remain  in  Spain,  but  pafTes 
immediately  to  the  commercial  nations  with 
whom  the  Spaniards  trade.  Now  the  very 
teafon  thofe  writers  afTign  for  the  poverty  of 
Spain  feems  to  prove  it  flowing  from  another 
caufc;  for  if  Spain  can  pay  her  debts  to  her 
European  neighbours  by  the  gold  and  filver 
that  is  annually  brought  from  her  American' 
Colonies,  (he  ought  herfelf,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  to  be  neither  poorer  nor  richer  than  fhe 
was  before.  The  poverty  of  Spain  then  not 
being  owing  to  her  paying  annually  ^  large 
commercial  balance  to  foreigners,  there  mufl 
be  fome  other  caufe;  and  1  doubt  not  but 
that  caufc  will  be  found  to  be  the  lazinefs 
and  idlenefs  of  the  low  people,  from  which 
probably  that  ftate  fufflrs  an  annual  lofs  of 
ten  millions  flerling,  that  is,  fhe  has  yearly 
ten  millions  lefs  to  fpend  or  to  hoard  j  and 
fuppofing  only  an  annual  deficiency  of  one 
million  m  accumulation,  this,  in  the  courfe 
of  two  centuries,  would  make  her  fink  in 
comparative  wealth  two  hundred  millions : 
and  I  queftion  whether  this  lafl:  fum  now  laid 
out  in  improving  her  lands,  roads,  harbours, 
villages,  towns,  manufadures,  &r.  would 
bring  her  up  to  an  equality  with  England  at 
prefent.  But  befides  this  lofs  in  accumula- 
tion, arifing  from  the  idlenefs  of  the  working 
hand^,  then*  is  another  annual  lofs,  from 
the  fame  caufc,  of  nine  millions,  in  the  daily 
cxpence  for  what  may  be  called  tranfitory 
wants,  whTchr  muft  render  the  number  of 
wretched  zni  mifcrablc  very  great  in  Spain, 

that 


ib^t  it>  the  number  of  thofc  wbo  btve  no- 
filing,  or  not  a  fufficicncy  to  fpcnd )  and  the 
revenues  of  the  Aate,  which  ought  to  have 
incrcafcd  from  the  accumulation  as  well  as 
hy  the  tranfitorv  cxpence,  muil  fuffer  a  defi- 
ciency of  at  Icalt  two  millions  annually  from 
cI  fiodunry  among  the  lower  claflcs 

r  Ireland,  \hcTc  is  another  fpirit 
in  in  the 

gu.... .      , 1---    .— ,  j^iriotic 

zeal  has  long  animated  the  legiflaturc  of  Ire- 
land ;  and  maxims  having  a  tendency  to 
promote  the  profperity  oi  the  ifland  ate 
adopted  and  purfued  by  them  with  adivity 
ai  '  verance.     I   cannot  help  *   ng, 

hu ,    that    fcveral    prejudices    i: ulift 

among  many  people  there,  which  hinder 
them    from  Ing    the    true    caufes    of 

the  ummpro\-_  ic  of  the  illand,  or  make 
them  believe  that  infurmountable  obftacles 
lie    in   the    way    of  its  pr»  '  ,ng 

thofc  prejudices,   the   chid    i         .  ._ncd 

that  relating  to  the  abfe'itees,  and  another, 
which  attnbuies  the  poverty  of  '^  *  'to 
the  fcarcity  of  caO),  or  fmall  quant  ^  .  Lir- 
ciilatin^  money.  The  fird  of  thefc  has  al- 
ready been  fct  m  a  new,  and,  I  hope,  in  a  true 
light,  fo  as  to  prove  the  drain  from  abfentees 
not  peculiar  to  Ireland  ;  but  a  dtrajo  common 
to  every  diilunt  member  of  a  great  empire, 
interwoven  with  the  very  cd'ciicg  of  all  mo- 
narchical dates,  and,  when  not  cxcedivr,  no 
ways  detrimental     to  their  liighcft  ity. 

The  other,    regarding   the  lnull    •  of 

tafli  in   circulation,  is  more  the  .  of 

the  floihfu!  than  of  the  induftrioui ,    j.i.j:  h  the 
former  o^  thcfc  be  numerous  in  a  nation,  the 
D  coaiplaiut 
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complaint  will  be  very  general,  but  may  not 
for  all  that  be  juft.     Individuals  arc  counted 
rich   according  to  the  quantity  of  money  they 
poffefs  or  can  command ;  but  it  is  not  always 
(o  with  dates,  or  1  may  venture  to  fay,  it  is 
never  fo :  for  were   the  Englifh  or   the  Dutch 
to  be  as  idle  as  fomc  nations  are,  diftrefs  and 
mifcry  would  prevail  among  them,  in  fpite   of 
their  accumulated  heaps  of  gold,  nay,  would 
even  be    more    feverely   felt   on   account   of 
rhofe  heaps.     The  flotbful  has  as  many  wants 
to   fupply  as   the  induftrious  ;  but  difliking  to 
have  recourfe  to   the  fund  of  afliduous  labour, 
which  is  a   rich  mine  to    the  other,  he  lays 
the  blame  of  his   diftrefles  upon  the   general 
want   of   money   in   the     country,    never  re- 
flefting,   that  if  the  quantity  of  money  fhoufd 
be   doubled,  or  even  quadrupled,    if  he    did 
not  alter  his  manner  of  life,  and  apply   to  in- 
duftry,  a  very    fmall   proportion  of  the  aug- 
mented  wealth   would    fall  to  his  fhare,  and 
he  would  feel  his    wants     ftill    more  prcffing 
than  before.     The  idea  that  national  poverty 
was  conne£lcd   with   the  fcarcity  of  gold  and 
niver,  and  that  national  wealth  would  be  the 
confcquence    of   pofl'cfTmg   thofc    metals,    has 
long  ago    been    prevalent    in   Ireland,  as  ap- 
pears  from    the    following  paflage  of  a    very 
judicious  author  on  trade,  who  wrote  in   the* 
beginning    of    this  century.     "  We  need  go 
**  no  further,  he  fays,   than  our  neighbouring 
**  kingdom*  of  Ireland  to    (hew  the   dclufion 
*'  of  being  rich    with  other   people's  money. 
"  After  the  laft  war,  in  1697,   when  the  coin 
**  was  raifcd  to  a  flandard  in  England,   it  was 
•*  raifed,  very   imprudently,  about  twenty  per 
•*  cent-  above  it  in  Ireland,  upon  which,  Ire- 
**  land   filled  with    money,    more    than   they 

'<  had 
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'*  had  ufc  fori  but  as  foon  as  guineas  fcH 
•*  from  twenty-fix  to  twcniy-thrcc,  and  the 
'*  other  coiiu  in  proponion,  they  who  cum- 
*'  bled  in  their  money  carried  ic  ouc  as  (aft, 
''  and  left  Ireland  as  it  is.  ihua  poor  to  a  pro- 
**  verb :  and  To  it  will  fare  with  any  countrjr 
*'  that  fancies  I^ '^  '  h  with  borrowed    mo- 


(( 


ney.**     (Sec  :    ^ncis  Brewfter*t  EflCnri 

on  Trade,  1702)*  This  author  fpeaki  of  a 
period  but  five  years  later  than  the  fcttlemciic 
of  Ireland  by  king  William,  after  a  ruinoua 
civil  war,  when  agriculturet  commerce.  Bad, 
manufaflures  were  at  a  very  low  A  ate  in  that 
ifland,  and  when  the  rcfourcc  of  uaper  cur- 
rency  was  not  fo  much  as  known  there.  All 
thcfe  circumilances  mud  doubtlefs  have  oc* 
cafioncd  a  great  deal  of  diflrefb  amoog,  th^ 
people  of  Ireland,  but  they  c  grafpe^ 

%t  a  fliadow,  when  they  thougnt  ui  remove 
ing  that  diftrcfs  by  rating  gold  and  lilvcc 
twenty  per  ceat  more  than  their  neighbours } 
nav,  perhaps,  forty  per  cent  more,  by  not 
only  uking  the  mcials  at  a  higher  valuation  i 
but,  probably,  paying  for  them  an  intcred  one 
fifth  higher  than  that  paid  by  their  neighbours* 

The  notion  that  money  of  gold  and  alver 
is  abfolutcly  eHential  for  the  prol'perity  of  a 
itate,  may  in  faft  become  the  means  of  keep* 
ing  a  (late  poor,  by  preventing  the  inhabi- 
rants  from  adverting  co  the  real  iburces  of 
their  riches,  and  inducing  them  to  give  a 
high  price,  or  pay  very  dear  for  an  mftru- 
ment  of  commerce,  which  they  can  a^Stuallv 
do  without.  In  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth 
gold  and  filvcr  could  not  be  borrowed,  but 
at  an  intercll  of  ten  per  ccntf.  which  was  ^ 
D  a    «  tax 

t  From  whaace  well  tht  ^rvmh  in  IqrI  B»ca»'»  time,    Tim  t^ 
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tax  of  a  third  or  a  fourth  upon  the  plrofit  of 
the   borrower,   fuppofing  him  to  make  thirty,^ 
or  forty   per  cent  advantage  in    confequence 
of  Jiis   loan.     Should  only  two  millions  have 
been  lent  at  that  intereft  in  queen  Eliz)aberh*s^ 
time,  iV  would  have  created   a  yearly  burden^ 
upon     indufcry    of    two  .  hundred     thoufand 
pouhds   heavier  than  the  fupplies  then  raifccJ 
anrftially'for  the' government,  two  thfrdi .  of 
which   burden   the    iijjdullrious    might    haVe" 
fi;ot  Vid  of  by  having  recourfe  to  another  liie- 
dit!m'()f  commerce.      This   expedient  would* 
have 'been  thought   impoflible  in  thofe  days'j! 
but ^  fa£t'  land  experience,    in   rnodern  times,' 
joftify- the' prat^icability  and  great  utility  cif 
it.     SiTppofmg    a    number    or  monied    men 
were  to  carry  their  cafh   tp  ibme  of  our  co- 
lonies  in  Aroericar   and  gracioufly    offer  the 
inhabitants   the  ufe  of  their  money  at  an  in- 
tereft often  per  cent,   as  the  means  of  quick -^ 
ly  enriching  the   colony,  the  colonifls  might 
juftly  reply  to  thofe  monied  men,  *'  We  re- 
'*  gard  a  fertile  foil  as   the  one  thing  need- 
"  ui\  for  the  fuflenance  of  life.     Let  vs  h^k 
*''have  th^t,    and  with  it   and  our  own  in- 
"  dnflry,    ^'c  do    nQ.t  dcfpair    of   enriching 
•'  ourfelves   and    our   pofterity    without     the 
^*  iffimediate    afTiftance   of    gold   anH    frlver ; 
*'  therefore,    as    we  find  we  can  do  without 
"  your  money,   you  may   carry    ft  to  thofe 
*'  who   fet  a  value  upon  it,  or  fee  if  you  can 
"  extrafl   from   it   food   and   cloathing  as  we 
"  can  from  our  lands."     Mofl:  of  ouT  Arri?- 
rican  colonics,  if  we  regard  their  manner  of 
condudbing  their  internal  commerce,   give  in 
ta6l  this  reply  by  their  a<ftions.     They  have, 
within  thefc  hundred  years,   extra<5ted   above 
two  hundred  millions  from  their  lands,  built 

many 
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many  cities,  launched  thoufamis  of  fhipt .  nr 
quired  large  ftockt  of  cattle,  and  much  < 

fuhflance,  with  ver   *     *        '  ^  '      ;    l, 

filvcr ;   and  were  'J 

tiiated  bv  the   :  .    the  mon  r 

would   find    ih  xa^fv  ir  [«»4w 

tion  of  Midas,  :jc  indu  well 

cloachrd  and  well   fed,   while  thty  ih^mrelvet 
were  ftarvinfj. 

Few  countries  on  rh**  f^oSe  in  the  nor' 
latitudes  afford  fn  s  of  wealth 

^L     r^.jjj^y  Q^  jl^^  j^^,i  ^^^  i  r  .ind  afff    ' 

I  too  great  a  proportion  of  t 

of  that  if^and  are  lyinff  much  in    the 
ftatc  as  rhey  were  left  by  the  flood  n"*  ^ 
The  people,   inrtead   of   beflowirjp:  n 

li^j()|i^hat  immenfc  annual  1.  >  the 

r—  ^^ruln  on   acr^ nf  the  Kiucty  (»t  ca(h, 

ne  years  af^  rilled  with  the  grear- 

cft  ed   upon  thenrifelves  aa 

on'  i  ui    1         ,   from   a  th  — ---rd 

im;  1  of   or  fpence,  a  j  1, 

wh  1  in  Tts  very  operation    foon  have 

coriccivu  itfelf,  though  not  one  fyllable  had 
cvet  been  written  aj^^infl  it.  Ireland,  thou^ 
inhabited  from  the  :1  antlquitv,  is  quite 

a  young  commcrti.u  iiare;  therefore,  as  no 
gold  and  filver  mines  arc  wrought  in  that 
country-,  it  is  not  in  the  lead  furprifmg  Co 
find  a  fcarciiy  of  thofc  metals  there,  which 
only  Abound  in  dates  that  have  had  for  m 
long  courfc  of  years  a  lucrative  commerce, 
without  the  exhaufting  drain  of  expenfi^e 
foreign  wars.  The  commercial  exiftence  of  Ire- 
land can  hardly  be  traced  farther  back  than 
that  of  our  American  colonies^  and  even  now 
its  trade  cannot,  properly  fpcaking,  be  faid  to 
have  acquired  fuch  a  maturity  ai  that  of  the 

colooiRj^ 
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colonids^  when  wc  confidcr  the  fhamcful  dc-* 
ficicncy  of  fhipping  in  that  ifland,  the  re- 
proach of  which  is,  in  part,  owing  to  impo- 
litic regulations,  and  imprudent  counfels  in 
Great  Britain.  The  Irifh  have,  no  doubt, 
bought  and  fold  with  their  neighbours  for 
SPCf  pad,  but  not  with  the  fyftcmatic  view 
of  accumulation  and  profit,  that  has  pre- 
irailcd  fince  the  Revolution,  to  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  the  ifland,  which  has  more  than 
doubled  its  (lock  of  wealth  fmce  that  period, 
without  adding  in  the  leaft,  perhaps,  to  its 
quantity  of  gold  and  filver.  The  flothful 
and  discontented  keep  their  eyes  upon  this 
lad  circumftance,  and  will  not  fee  the  former, 
which  is  by  far  the  moft  eflfcntial. 

Were  they,  however,  but  properly  to  con- 
fider  the  confcqucnces  arifing  from  a  fnnalj 
ftock  of  money  in  circulation,  inflead  of 
looking  on  it  as  a  caufe  of  difcouragement,. 
they  would  draw  from  it  one  of  the  greateft 
incitements  to  induftry.  Every  thing  to  be 
purchafed  at  home,  if  they  are  but  induftri- 
ou$,  will  be  purchafed  the  cheaper  for  it. 
Were  the  cxpence  of  living  equal  in  both 
idands,  many  more  land  proprietors  would 
be  tempted  to  crowd  to  London  j  but  while 
Dublin  continues  Icfs  luxurious,  and  lefs  cx- 
pcnfivc  than  the  capital  of  Great  Britain, 
Irifti  families,  of  good  fortunes,  if  they  have 
chndren  to  provide  for,  will  chufe  not  to 
quit  Ireland,  which  will  prevent  the  drain  of 
mbfentets    from   becoming    cxccllivef.     High 

f  Some  people  at  Dobtin,  to  prove  the  opulence  and  the  flourifh- 
ing  Aatc  of  Ireland,  have  vaunted  that  living  was  as  dear  at  that 
capital  at  at  Lcindon,  which,  if  true,  would  be  a  real  cauti:  of  la- 
loentatjor  •     •     •    -  -       .   ^  'ing  could  lup- 

pen  mor  ,  wliich  ought 

rt>  be  prr\*.m.ii  i,y  '.  II  v..^.  y.'<i  of  thc  Irifh. 

With  ti)c  ApnrJMrignr.  *  as  a  proof  of  £,ii|fland's 

^•(■)i|  Ike  ncTcA  co.  •  '   it  1*  t!.',  d-f.nCil. 

'   "-  v/ages, 
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wages,  ind  high  perfcAion  in  the  am,    ire 

DO  more  ncccflirilt  conncftcd  logtthcr,  thin 
national  poverty  u  viih  a  T  il!  nuannty 
of  gold  and  ftlrer.     Do  the   v  ^c- 

ncva  fell  the  fewer  watch  u!c  they  tell 

them  cheap,    that  i%   bee*.-.-      cy  work  for 
low  wagei  r    On  the  contrary,  the  rery  cir- 
cuinn.ince  of  cheapneft,  occaftont  fo  great  a 
demand  for  watches  from  thence,    that  a  fiill 
third  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  republic,    or 
about  thirteen  thoufand  people,   (two  or  three 
thoufand   of  whom  are  women,)    gain  their 
livelihood    by    that  branch    of    tnanufa^rc. 
Were  the  great  mafters  in  painting,  who  Aem* 
rifhed   in   Italy  two  or  three  hundred  ytara 
ago,  inferior  in  merit  to  our  modem  poftrah 
painters,  becaufe  ihey  did  not  rccciN-c  fo  much 
tor  five  or  fix  of  their  performances  m  oon 
gain   by  one  of  theirs?    Are  the  porcclaine 
manufaftures  in   China,     or  the   weawcia  in 
the  Ka(l  Indies  Icfs  Ikiltul  than  oort,  becaok 
they  work   for  two- pence  and  three- pence  a 
day  ?    Thefe  few  iimancei,    not  to   mention 
many  others,  may  fcnc  to  (hew  the  falfcneft 
of  that  maxim,  that  cheap  countries  ire  eon* 
fequcntly    and     neceffarily    poor     countries, 
tvhere   the  arts  mud  ubfolutely  langmfli.     A 
cheap  country  is,   to  an  enterprifing   mann- 
fadturer,  the  fame  thing  as  new  foil  to  a  (kil- 
ful  planter  or    farmer.     Both  give  the  moft 
juft  expedation  of  the  richefl  returns  of  in* 
duflry.     What,  but  tlie  cheapnefs  of  countries, 
fird  drew   the  hardware  manufa6ture  to  Bir« 
mingham,    and    the   great  woollen  manufac* 
turc  to  Yorkftiirc  and  Weflmorcland?     What 
fixes  the  glafi  works  at  Newcadle  and  Brif* 
tol,    but   the  cheapnefs  of  firing,     an  article 
that  makes  great  part  of  the  expence  of  rlaf%. 
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Kow  among  an  induftrious  people,  what  clfc 
is  chcapncfs  or  lowncfs  of  wages,  than,  t/jc 
having  a  great  deal  ef  labour  for  a  f mall  quantity 
ofnfoneyf  And  can  any  circuniftance  be  more 
iavourable  than  this  to  a  nation,  tliat  has  manu- 
fadures  to  carry  to  a  foreign  market,  where 
they  may  meet  with  a  competition  with  the 
manufadurcs  of  other  nations?  Where  two 
ilates  offer  merchandize  of  equal  goodnefs, 
that  (late  which  can  fell  die  cheapcft,  will  not 
only  be  furc  of  the  readied  market,  but  will 
in  all  probability  gain  more  by  what  it  fells, 
than  the  other  ftate  which  fells  deari  Great 
Britain  being  obliged,  on  account  of  her  im- 
menfe  national  debt,  to  keep  up  an  exceflive 
circulation,  has  thereby  rendered  provifion* 
and  wages  fo  dear,  that  fhe  has  in  a  great 
degree  precluded  herfelf  from  foreign  mar- 
kets; and  this  dearnefs  is  far  from  being 
owing  to  the  over  great  plenty  of  filver  and 
gold;  for  were  all  her  paper  money  but  fup- 
prcffed  for  three  or  four  months,  the  moll 
prefuming  of  the  opulence  of  Great  Britain 
would  foon  be  convinced  of  the  abfolutc  fear- 
city  of  real  ca(h.  The  immenfity  of  her  taxes, 
however,  renders  this  artificial  aid  in  circu- 
lation at  prefent  neccffary,  and  her  merchants 
mud  fight  thcif  way  in  foreign  markets  in 
the  bed  manner  they  can,  though  it  be  pro- 
bable their  commillions  from  abroad  would 
be  doubled,  could  they  afford  their  merchan- 
dize at  lower  prices.  Whatever  eagcrnefs 
foreigners  exprefs  for  Britiih  manufadures, 
the  dearnefs  of  thofe  manufactures  damps 
their  ardour  for  purchafing  them.  I  remem- 
ber a  very  enterprifing  foreign  retailer,  who 
had  received  a  quantity  of  Birmingham. 
goods,   which  he  mudii  admired,   being  great- 
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hr  fliiiiiJ»    netcrthclcb,    with  the  invoice, 
tne  articles  of  which  were  written  in  French, 
•nd  the  fumi  fpecified  In  Fnglifh  money.     He 
was  hugging   himrdf  with  the  thoughts  of  a 

§rcat  bargain,  and  was  forming  plans  of  lar//- 
ealings    with    I  '      *      ing   interprneJ 

the  £\  and  the  J-  luto  li%'rcs  and 

fols)    but  when  thofc  letters  were  c>  i 

to    him    as    dcr  pounds    and    ilihnn;;^, 

(three   and  twc.  .cs  more  than  he  had 

imagined)  the  utmoU  amazement  was  >*»!  '- 
on  his  countenance,  and  he  immedbtely  bid 
that  he  mull  write  dircAly  to  his  correfpon- 
dent,  CO  fend  him  no  more  goods,  is  he  fear- 
ed he  fhould  not  be  able  to  fell  thofe  he  had 
already  received.  Thus  Great  Bcitain,  by 
her  fuperabunce  of  weahh,  has  in  a  crc&t 
degree  cut  herfelf  otf  from  dealing  to  advan- 
tage with  her  poorer  neighbours ;  but  this  is 
not  a  fituation  to  be  envied  by  Ireland.  On 
the  contrary,  nothing  could  be  more  unfor- 
tunate for  the  Irifh,  than  to  have  money  as 
abundant  in  their  ifland  as  it  is  in  England  • 
and  indeed  while  England  makes  a  branch 
of  a  fovcreignty,  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  money  (hould  be  fo  plentiful  t! 
as  in  the  provinces  near  the  center  of  govern- 
ment, which  is  at  the  fame  time  the  center 
of  commerce.  But  it  does  not  follow  from 
thence  that  poverty  and  mifery  Ihould  pre- 
vail  in  Ireland,  as  an  acre  may  be  equally 
prolific  and  fertile  when  rented  at  a  (hilling  as 
when  let  at  a  guinea,  and  a  manufadurer, 
who  labours  diligently  twelve  hours  a  day, 
will  fiiiiih  the  fame  quantity  of  work,  whe- 
ther his  wages  be  fix  pence  a  day  or  half  a 
crown.  The  capital  maxim  to  be  oblervcJ  in 
Ireland  is,  that  the  rents  of  the  bnds  (hou!d 
K  bear 
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bear  a  ptoporiion  to  the  fmall  quantity  of 
currency  J  and  irt  this  view  there  fcems  to 
have  been  no  Icfe  of  found  policy  than  of  hu- 
manity in  tlic  order  fcnt  home  by  lord  Char- 
Icniont,  when  he  was  abfcnt  on  his  travels. 
No  r  to  raifc  the  rents  of  his  tenants.  If  lands 
^^and  indullry   in    Ireland  are    too    much   nc- 

flc£ted,  money   is  there  too  much  e deemed, 
mean  trade  is  there  burdened  by   the    too 
higli  rate  of  the  intercft  of  money,  when,  as 
1    have  above   obferved,    the    prefcnt    period 
allords  a  mofl  conflitutional  expedient  for  re- 
ducing  that    rate  to  four   or  even    three    per 
cent.     There  is  neither  fo  much  trade,  nor  fo 
much   money  in  the  duchy  of  Tufcany  as  in 
Jreland,  yet   at  this   very  time  the   three   per 
:pents,  at  Florence  are  fold   above  par.     Were 
the   intercft    of    money   reduced    in    Ireland, 
.and   the  poor  people  to  enjoy  a  fettled  com- 
fortable   life,    free   from  vexations   and  from 
burdcnfomc  takes,  abundance  would   foon  be 
more  generally  diifufcd,  from  their  application 
lo  indullry,  and  their    confidence  in  the   fc- 
cure   poflcilion  of  their  own  labour.     In  this 
cafe  the  complaints  of  the  want  of  calh  might 
Ip^n  .J>c   turned  into  boaftings  of   the  chcap- 
.ncU  of  living,    which  contributes  as  much  to 
•  the   advancement  of    population,  and   the  at- 
Ua^^'i\g  of  Grangers,   as  the  opinion   of  high 
wages;   witncfs  the  frequent  emigrants  to  Ame- 
,fica,  who  generally  allign  that  as  the  caufe  of 
tllurir  voli^ntary  tranfportation.     But  the  wants 
oi  nmnkind  are  of  more  kinds  than  one.     Real 
abundance  confifts  in  having    manulaclures  at 
cafy  prices,  as  well  as  food;  and  the  Icgifla- 
.  turc   of  Ireland,  with   proper  attention,    and 
by  making  an  alteration  in  the  modes  of  tax- 
►.aiion,    might    promote   this  two   fold    plenty 

much 
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much    more  pcncratly  throt^hout   tli  ' -^ 

without  any  uugiiKmadoii  of  the  ptti 
rcncy, 

llic  throwing  too  much  ui  tiic  puoiic 
burdens  upon  iht  poor,  aitd  c.xcnnpcing  hfidt 
from  taxc&,  it  greafiy  detrimental  to  the  flate 
in  another  view  than  that  of  checking  the 
induQry  of  manur;4Clurerf  and  labourer** 
The  indolent  land-proprietor  of  two  or  three 
hundred  a  year,  who  hvet  upon  hi^  eftate^ 
%%'ho  kills  his  own  meat,  brews  hit  own  beer* 
bakei  his  own  bread,  makes  his  own  candles, 
&€•  is  a  fubjed,  wlio,  by  the  prefent  mode 
of  taxation,  lives  very  ufelefly  lor  the  (!ate« 
as  the  government  can  draw  very  little,  ci- 
ther from  him  or  his  property,  three  fouith« 
of  which  perhaps  lies  unimproved,  or  in  a 
ftate  of  nature,  which  is  an  effential  lofs  to 
the  public.  Take  a  number  of  journeymen 
in  a  manufadluring  town,  whole  revenues 
together  are  but  equal  to  that  of  the  above- 
mentioned  landholder*  and  it  will  be  found 
that  their  (hare  of  the  public  taxes  is  twice 
as  great  as  his,  the  i\ate  at  the  fame  time 
being  enriched  by  tlicir  induftry  to  four  or 
five  times  the  amount  of  the  taxes  paid  by 
them.  Such  a  landholder,  by  his  manner  of 
life,  not  only  contributes  little  to  the  public 
burdens,  but  adually  keeps  the  nation  from 
thriving  )  for,  by  fuffering  his  wide  domain  to 
lie  in  a  date  of  nature,  when,  by  proper  cultira* 
tion  in  the  hands  of  wealthy  tenants,  it  might 
be  made  to  yield  four  or  five  times  as  much^ 
he  obftrufts  thr  improvement  of  territory^ 
which  is  the  greateft  of  ail  national  improve- 
ments. Would  it  not  rather  be  an  advantage 
than  a  detriment  to  the  (late  to  tax  the  lands 
of  fuch  a  proprietor,  and  would  not  trade  be 
£  1  greai;v 
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greatly  advanced,  if  landlords  of  final  I 
properties,  who  now  live  idly  upon  their 
eftates,  were  induced  to  betake  thcmfclvcs 
to  commerce  or  manufa<5tures,  in  the  eafy 
profccution  of  which,  their  land-revenues 
would  not  a  little  aHifl  them  ?  This  we  fee 
often  pradlifcd  in  England  and  in  France  5 
and  manufadurcrs  or  merchants,  who  traffic 
with  fuch  (locks,  can  certainly  afford  to  fell 
cheaper,  and  pufh  a  more  cxtenfive  trade, 
than  thofc  who  carry  on  commerce  with  bor- 
rowed funds.  Whatever  tends  to  diminifli 
the  number  o{ 'workers^  and  the  increafe  the  num- 
ber of  ^^/^rj,  hurrsaflate;  but  few  things 
have  a  greater  tendency  to  promote  both 
thefe,  than  to  encourage,  by  an  almoft  total 
exemption  from  public  burdens,  landlords  of 
fmall  properties  to  live  idly,  and  to  breed  up 
their  families  in  the  fame  manner  of  living. 

From  what  has  been  written  above,  1  think 
it  plainly  appears,  that  the  people  of  Ireland 
ar^  far  from  being  fo  poor  as  they  imagine 
themfclves  to  be,  from  their  fmall  flock  of 
currency ;  and  likewife,  that  they  are  not  fo 
burdened,  either  by  their  taxes  or  their  abfen- 
tces,  as  they  generally  believe.  That  the  wealth 
of  Ireland  does  not  correfpond  with  the  ex- 
tent and  fertility  of  her  territory,  with  the 
riches  of  her  furroundlng  feas,  and  her  conve- 
nient fituation  for  foreign  commerce,  every 
one  acquainted  with  that  ifland  will  moft 
readily  allow  i  but  I  am  far  from  attributing 
that  to  heavy  taxation,  to  the  drains  of  ab- 
sentees, or  to  the  i'mall  quantity  of  cafh.  It 
IS  much  more  applicable  to  il\c  claffing  and 
animofity  of  different  religions,  which  have 
dulled  the  hand  of  hufbandry,  to  the  very 
uncultivated  (late  of  the  lands,    to  the   high 

inter  eft 
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iotcrcfl   of    money,    m  r^iL^mg 

to      Chc    want     of    <^"t^-V  *     \t^,r^ 

tert,    and  the  c  . 

to  the   luxurious 

duAs  and  Qianuu^, ....  ,    :.    .. 

and  above  all  to  a   partially  1 

trade. 

Thii  lad  is  certainly  ihe  greatcft  gr^v:inr#» 
of  all  othcrf,   and  ha«  lung  been    a  rc^ 
to  the   counfcls  of  Gmi    !  ,    for   v^inie 

it  has  fubfiftcd,  it  may  vc.^  ..-••iy  be  (^d, 
to  have  been  attended  with  no  lefs  prejudice 
to  this  idancl  >  Ireland.  That  ill  fund- 

ed narrow  pi — ^  .c  of  conforming  our  com- 
mercial regulations  to  the  Dutch  model, 
miflcd  fome  of  our  politicians  in  the  lad  cen- 
tury, to  make  the  abfurd  fuppoHtion,  that 
our  circumflances  might  be  bettered,  if  half 
our  territory  were  dcltroycd,  that  is,  if  what 

fielded  us  annually  the  value  of  fifteen  miU 
,  ions  were  annihilated.  It  was  better,  ac- 
cording to  them,  to  fetch  corn  from  Poland, 
than  to  have  it  of  our  own  srowth,  bet- 
ter to  bring  black  cattle  by  fea  from  the  Bal- 
tic, or  the  coafl  of  the  Adriatic,  than  to 
drive  them  from  our  own  mountains.  1  he 
Dutch,  they  faid,  were  acquiring  opulence 
and  power,  and  were  amalTmg  wealth  faAcr, 
and  m  a  higher  degree,  than  any  other  ilite 
in  Europe  :  therefore  happy  the  (Ute  i 
could  imitate  them,  and  put  itfelf  in  thc;r 
fit  uaiion,  which  would  raife  it  to  a  degree  of 
eminence  fupcrior  to  what  it  could  expe^ 
from  a  large  and  fertile  territory  i  though 
they  allcdged  nothing  to  prove  that  max- 
nils  of  indudry  might  not  prevail  in  the  large 
territory,  as  well  as  in  the  narrow  fwampi 
ind  lottMv  overlooked  the  wealth  that  nature 

fpontancotifly 
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fpontancoufly  produces  from  territory  alone* 
independent  of  the  induftry  of  man,  which  is 
fometimes  one  third  of  the  wealth  of  a  (late. 
The  Dutch,  at  this  monnent,  arc  finking  in  their 
importance  in  Europe,  from  the  very  caufe 
formerly  afTigncd  by  our  political  writers  for 
their  opulence  and  grandeur,  1  mean  the  nar- 
lownefs  of  territory;  and  their  immenfe 
llocks  of  money,  their  number  of  fhips,  and 
their  populous  towns  will  not  be  able  to  fc- 
curc  them  againft  a  ftill  farther  decline, 
(hould  their  maritime  neighbours  become 
more  adlive  in  commerce,  and  appropriate  to 
themfelves  their  natural  advantages.  Should 
CJrc.it  Britain  aflert  the  fame  exclufive  right 
of  fifhing  in  her  feas  at  home,  as  fhe  has  le- 
cured  in  the  feas  of  Newfoundland ;  and 
lliould  other  European  nations  imitate  her 
example  in  that  particular;  Ihould  all  the 
different  fpices  of  the  Ealt  be  raifed  in  the 
Britilh,  French,  and  Spanifh  Weft  Indies; 
and  ihould  each  nation  be  the  carrier  of  its 
own  merchandize,  the  power  and  opulence 
of  the  Dutch  would  foon  become  propor- 
tioned to  the  narrownefs  and  badnefs  of  their 
territory,  notwithlUnding  the  ntmoft  efforts 
of  induftry  on  the  part  oi  the  inhabitants. 
The  hiflories  of  paft  ages  moft  plainly  de- 
clare, that  power,  founded  on  commerce  in 
A  narrow  territory,  has  always  been  preca- 
rious and  tranfitoryj  neverthelefs  the  fplen- 
did  period  of  the  Dutch  republic  fo  dazzled 
the  minds  of  many  people  in  England,  that 
they  forgot  their  ov.n  natural  advantages  to 
over-rate  theirs,  and  could  they  but  acquire 
commerce,  were  not  follicitous  within  what 
narrow  limits  it  |vas  reftrained,  falfrly  elleem- 
Jr\^  tl^  balance  of  wealth  prpcured  by  trade 

before 
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before  the  advantages  arifing  (font  vidoMiy 
thf  circle  of*  induflry  over  a  fertile  foil|  foC' 
fefTing  above  thrcr  !**""'"^"'1  n^W**^  of  fea- 
coaft. 

What  (houUl  wc  think  of  the  govemfocstft 
of  France  and  Spain,  (hould  '^^'•v  ^^^  »^"nl 
renridlions  upon  one  third  of  » 

in  regard  to  indudry  and  tradc»  wiiii  a  VK«f 
of  procuring  an  accumulatiofi  «.r  x^r^irh  to 
the  other  two   thirds.     The  ob- 

ferver,  upon  reading  fuch  an  article  oi  inteU 
ligence  in  agazette,  fup'^finfr  him  a  BriciQi 
fubje^y  might  make  t  >wing  comment 

upon  it.      This  is  a  cucutui'  sCmneljr 

favourable  to  Great  Britain,  i ..  .  .cnch  and 
Spaniards,  by  fuch  a  politicai  regulation^  will 
moft  cT  V  check  il.  power;  for 

the   pru thus  laid  t..,,..    j  ciul  reftric- 

tions,  whatever  natural  advantages  they  pof- 
fefs>  mull  neceflfarily  langui(h»  and  yield  ONlcb 
lefs  profit  to  the  whole  than  they  would 
otherwife  do;  and  in  itie  favoured  provinces, 
things  will  foon  rife  to  fuch  high  pri  d 

manufactures  will  become  fo  dear,  i..-.  ..^y 
will  no  longer  rival  ours  in  foreign  markets, 
or  be  poured  in  upon  us  by  our  fmugglera. 
While  the  French  and  Spaniards  continue 
thus  blind  to  their  own  intereft,  they  will 
become  every  day  lefs  objeds  of  jealoufy 
to  us. 

But  U  is  not  the  Fiench  and  the  Spaniards 
who  act  thus  i  ' ndyi    it  is  the  inhabi- 

tants of  Greai  ..p.  What  muft  the 
French  and  Spaniards  thiok  of  us,  when  they 
fee  us    neglect  one  third  of  oir  ncca, 

while  our  foreign  trade  is  aftuall)  leoed 

with  a  (tarnation  in  the  other  two  thirds*  on 
account  of  the  exceffirc  dcarnefs  of  provi- 

Cons 
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fjons  and  labour?  Though  Ireland,  on  ac^ 
count  of  its  vicinity  to  us,  and*  its  fubjcdioii 
to  the  fame  fovereign  authority  with  our- 
fclvcs,  ought  to  have  been  confidcrcd  merely 
as  a  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  a  very  confi- 
dcrablc  part,  our  legillaturc  has  nevcrthclefs 
inoii  impolitically  negledled  the  intercfts  of 
Ireland,  from  a  falfe  pcrfuafion  of  thereby 
advancing  the  intercfts  of  this  ifland.  But 
the  advancing  the  intereft  of  both  illands,  as 
one  objcft,  ought  ever  to  have  been  the  point 
aimed  at  in  all  general  deliberations  of  Great 
Britain.  A  commercial  nation,  that  would 
v/\(h  to  fccur<;  a  permanent  grandeur,  mud 
found  her  power  on  the  board  bafis  of  terri- 
tory^ every  part  of  which  territory  ought 
proportionally  to-  '  enjoy  the  advantages 
arifmg  from  the  dOtrtmercial  balance.  When 
the  nourifhment,  that  is,  when  induftry  and 
commerce,  arc  juftly  diftributcd,  all  the  parts 
*bccome  vigorous,  and  the  ftrength  of  the 
Ifhole  will  daily  encrtafe,  till  it  bear  a  pro- 
ponion  to  the  extent  of  the  territory,  nay, 
may  even  exceed  that  proportion,  and  dill  be 
counted  natural,  if  the  territory  be  bounded 
every  where  by  the  fea,  and  have  on  all  fides 
numbers  of  excellent  ports. 

Thcfe  lafl  circumftances  are  wholly  appU- 
cable  to  the  natural  fituation  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland ;  and  were  our  commerce  to  be 
regtvated  by  them,  it  might  be  rendered  much 
more  extenfivc  and  more  lucrative,  and  con- 
fcquently  the  colledive  ftrength  oi  both 
iflands  be  greatly  augmented.  But  now  the 
political  as  well  as  the  natural  fituation  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  points  out  to  us  the 
urgent  neceffity  of  a  communication  of  com- 
mercial  advantages   to   the  latter  ifland  ;    and 

(hews 
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prcfcnt    l)ltcm    ot    (  1    be    ibc 

licigiit  ot    iin(H>ruy.       C*  ouf;ht  no 

longer  to  r       '1  if.i.nJ  Jijin^  but 

a&  a  ^6i/i/  a  I .  in  which  ca(c 

Ireland   w  -n, 

and  MToukl  ^ I ag 

our  and   her  own  rights   an  !  :i  (bat 

pait  of  th  •   every   J  M'. 

lurbcr.      1 ,   1..),  ii  at  :-„.-., I.. *cd 

for  a  total  change  of  fyficm  in  regard  to  Ire- 
Jand^  and,  therefore,  (tie  legiilature  of  Great 
Britain  uill  now,  mod  undoubtr-div,  advance 
the  profperity  of  both  idandt,  bv  ng,  in 

conjun  :ic  neljh- 

bourin^  ..  _,         ,  ^  ideofire* 

land  be,  in  every  refpe^^t  put  u ,  lome  foor^ 

ing  as  the  foreign  trade  ot  C  lin;  That 

the  duties  laid  in  either  kingdi  ^  m  thepro^ 

duds  or  manufaduresof  the  other«  be  recipro- 

at  all  veu 

^  cr  be  con* 

fidercd  as  coa  ,   and  be  fubjeft  only 

to:  ct 

tOi  rll 

Ireland  and  the  Biiufh  icnlemeou  m  AmeHem 
and  Afjica,  be  put  uj^n  it  '^  footing  if 
the    trade     her  wren    Circai    i  and  tbofe 

fettlement>  in  conhderation   of  this 

•  '  .      .    „^^^  of  i^^. 

T'^-  ot    CO- 
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the  fame  in  Ireland  as  in  Great  Britain  ;  That 
the  rate  oi  the  intercfl  of  money  be  reduced  in 
Ireland  ;  That  the  additional  taxes,  raifed  as  an 
cqoivalcnt  for  a  freedom  of  trade,  be  always 
appropriated  to  tlie  building  of  fliips  of  war, 
and  the  maintaining  and  fupporting  a  naval 
llrcngth  in  Ireland,  &c.  Tbefe,  and  fuch  other 
regulations  as  may  appear  mofl  fitting  to  the 
prudence  of  each  legiflature  for  putting  both 
iflandis  upon  a  perfedl  equality  in  refpedl  to 
foreign  trade,  would  foon  animate  induftry  in 
Ireland,  and  confequently  increafe  her  annual 
income,  and  render  her  of  much  more  advan- 
tage to  Great  Britain  than  fhe  is  at  prefent. 

I  am  very  fenfibic,  that  the  propofal  I  have 
made  of  granting  a  freedom  of  trade  to  Ire* 
land,  will  have  many  prejudices  and  partial 
interefls  to  encounter  with ;  but  I  am  at  the 
fame  time  perfuaded,  that  thofe  who  will  im- 
partially weigh  the  prefent  (late  of  both 
iilands,  will  moft  readily  acknowledge  both 
the  equity  and  the  expediency  of  fuch  a  freedom 
of  trade.  Old  prejudices  ought  to  have  no 
weight,  when  the  caufes  that  gave  rife  to 
them  have  ceafed  :  and  all  partialand  private 
interelh  ought  to  yield  to  the  interefl  of  the 
public,  1  mean  that  of  the  whole  community. 
It  would  be  injurious,  fome  will  fay,  to  the 
inhabitants  of  this  ifland  to  put  the  Irifh 
upon  the  fame  footing  with  them  in  regard 
to  foreign  trade,  fmcc  the  Irifh  do  not  bear 
fuch  heavy  public  burdens  as  the  former,  that 
is,  do  not  contribute  fo  amply  to  the  general 
charges  of  the  (late.  This  has  been,  and  is 
ftiii,  the  chief  and  mod  plaufible  objection 
againft  extending  the  freedom  of  trade  to 
Ireland  ;  but  as  the  reafoning  contained  in  it 
provci  too  much,  it  proves  nothing  ;    for  by 

the 
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the   fame  argumcoc  more  ihao    the    bmlf  of 
England,  with   all  Scotbmd,  ought  to  be  cut 
off  from  (be  freedom  of  tfidc,  finee  ihry  to* 
gcthcr   do  not  contribute    io    much   to    the 
public    burdens  at   the  county  of  Middlefrx 
joined     to    fourteen   or   fifteen   other    home 
counties  f.     Great  Briu'm,  taken  coiledivrlT» 
contributes   in    a    greater    proponion  to    the 
public  burdens  than  Ireland,  taken  in  tlie  Dame 
view ;  but  that  is  owing  to  the  immenfe  dr- 
culatson  and  ex  pence  of  L/>ndon,  the  common 
capital  of  the  whole  empire  :  and  m  fupport- 
ing  the  excefTive  expcnce  of  that  center  of 
union,  Ireland,  as  a  member,  contributes  her 
(bare,  together  with  the  remote  parc^  of   Eng* 
land,  vi-ith  Scotland,  America,  and  the  Fiifland 
Weil  Indies.     Irelaud,  in  all  our  political  de- 
liberations, ought   to  be  conftdcred  mcrc.v  as 
»  remote  part   of   Great  Britain  ^    and  it  we 
examine  her  public  burdens  in  that  view,  and 
compare  them  with  tbofe  levied  in  any  part  of 
this  iiland  at  a  great  didance  from  the  capital, 
and  of  equal  extent  with  Ireland,  the  difpro* 
portion  between   the   Irifh   and   thoie    Britifh 
taxes  will  not  be  very  confiderable.     To  leffcn 
that  difproportion,  and  to  bring  thv   burdens 
in  both  nearer  to  an  equality,  I   havt  propofed 
fome  augmentation  in  Ireland,  by  a  lana-tax, 
to  rife  and  fall  at  that  tax  (hall  rife  and  fall 
in   Britain  ;    the   mod  eouitable,    io  point  of 
impofition,   and  the    moft  conducive  to  for- 
ward and  promote   induftry   in  Ireland.     Be- 
fides,  confidering  Ireland  merely  as  a  remote 
F  2  part 

t  Such  m  vttiuAMk  wovli  bt  BMlda|  om  mtmopUj  dv  en*  «f 
aaedwi  for  dw  fraMpiopflRiMoliaaMpiU^ 
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part  of  Great  Britain^  it  ought,  on  that  very 
account,  to  be  more  favoured  in  point  of  tax- 
ation than  the  provinces  near  the  center  of 
govcrnnnent,  as  jcirculatloiT,  both  in  the  na- 
tural and  political  body,  is:  always  more  lan- 
guid towards  the*  extremities  than  towards 
the  heart;  and  wages  and  rents  ought  natu- 
rally to  be  always  lower  in  Ireland  than  in 
the  countries  near  London.  Should  the  Irifti 
then  confent  to  but  ^  fmall  augmentation 
«if  taxes,  in  that  cafe,  they  could  no  longer 
he  faid  to  (i^nd  pvcc\Qdcd  (torn  vht  rigbi  to 
ibs  freedom  of  trade.    '*f:      :*    ••.  :t;jj '>    ... 

The  mercantile  fhhrt  fighted  jiollcy  of  con- 
fining the  "woollen  manufadurcs  to  England, 
has  irkewife  been  another  objeftion  to  the  ex- 
tending the  freedom  of  trade  to  Ireland;  and 
bas,  in  its  confcquences,  been  attended  with 
many  loffcs  .and  difadvantages  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, by  throwing  that  branch  of  manufac-- 
ture  into  the  hands  of  ou«-  continental  rivals, 
VJio  hold  an  intereft  contrary  to,  ours.  Had  we 
confidered  Ireland,' as  in  true  policy  it  ought 
always  to  have  been  confidered,  merely  as 
%  part  of  Great  Britain,  we  fhould  never 
have  thoiight  that  the  woollen  manufec^ure 
tnoved  fr6m  home,  when  we  faw  a  branch 
pf  it  flourifh  ih  Ireland.  Indeed,  there  ought 
to  be  no  more  caufe  of  alarm  in  feeing  the 
woollen  manufaclure,  or  any  other  manufac- 
ture, tiourifh  in  Ireland,  than  in  feeing  another 
Birmingham  rife  rp  Sulfex,  or  another  Leeds 
rife  in  Dcrfetfhire.  Whoever  Ihould  urge  the 
arguments  ufed  in  King  William's  time,  or 
in  the  time  of  King  Charles  II,  for  juftifying 
the  jealoufy  of  trade  in  regard  to  Ireland, 
would  re  J  Ton  extremely  falfe  upon  the  fub- 
)ec\.    Thofc  argu'iients,  even  then,    were  far 

from. 
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from  b^ing  conclofivei    tod  ba  '     '        c¥cn 
befn  jufl  ic  that  (>rriod|  thi^polit  kc  of 

both  iflandt  it  of  Ut«  yeart  fo  gmxly  alicredy 
ihaf    '  '  '   ^>c  faUc  now.    England,  at 

that  l>e  faid  to  have  hardlv  any 

jrttffcourlc  or  mdc  with  America,  !• 

fidcrable  were   ihc    Amcr  olonics  men, 

to  what  they  arc  at  prefer>  ter  wai  Scot* 

land  th^n  uniced  with  her,  nor  had  (he  the 
manufa^urci  .*•  '-•'        ^  '  ^      '      -c, 

of  han,   of  p  ^  S 

thifc  hive  fince  taken  root  and  now  Hourith 
among  ui.  She  was  then  al  '^  *:  -  *  -- 
6nt  Hngle  fpecirs  of  niani' 
the  Woollen,  the  market  for  which,  both  fo- 
reign and  domeftic,  waa  twice  at  evtenfive  ag 
at  prcfcnt.  In  thofe  times,  our  hdies  word 
ituftsi  now,  even  o«r.very  irc 

cloarhcd  in  filks  and  Cottons,  t  nc  lum  uncr-J 
ation  has  taken  place  mi  mod  of  the  nations 
abroad )  and  even  in  the  filk  countries,  tho 
confumption  of  filks  is  much  more  confiderable 
at  prelent  than  ic  was  an  hundred  ye4rt  ago,' 
all  of  which  circumit  ivc  contributed  to 

make  the  woolirr  •  t secure  an  object  of 
much   lei's    impo:  i    thefr  liivs  than  it 

was  in  former  t:  h,    in  the 

laft  century,  haviijh^  mi  a  .i.in.ci  uut  one  ma- 
nufadure,  and  being  totally  unacquainted 
with  any  other,  faw  nothing  but  mifery  and 
poverty,  (hould  ihev  be  rivalled  in  that  by 
their  neighbours  o^  Ireland,  whom  they  very 
fallely  confidered  as  people  with  hoftile  in* 
tentiona,  wilhing  for  itothing  fo  m"  **  '^  to 
have  a  religion   and   inlcreO   to    i  rt. 

The   bitter   animofity   man.  late 

religious  civil  wars  gave  fou.v   w^.^v.:  »  *  .ocK 
a  fufpicion,   cfpccially  as  England  could  not 
^  then 
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tiMA  dcpfcnd  Upon  the  joint  afliftancc  of 
Scotland,  and  had  then  no  Eaft  and  Weft 
I;idia  revenue;  and  Ireland,  joined  to  the 
great  advantage  of  low  wages,  a  fuperfluous 
abundance  of  the  firft  nnaterial.  What  a  dif- 
ferent figure  does  Great  Britain  now  make, 
^yith  lands  improved  from  one  extremity  of 
the  ifland  to  the  other,  with  amazingly  ex- 
tenfive  and  wide-fprcading  colonics,  xhat  ab- 
fplutely  demand  an  enlargement  of  the 
trunk  that  is  to  fuftain  and  fupport  them, 
"with  not  one  manufacture  alone,  but  with 
many,  brought  to  great  perfection,  and  an  af- 
(urcd  market  for  them  among  her  American 
fubjeds;  and  how  different,  likewife,  is  the 
ftatc  of  Ireland  from  what  it  was  in  former 
times ! 

The  cruel  civil  war,  of  nine  years  conti- 
nuance, had  fo  exhaufted  Ireland,  that  in  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  it  had 
the  air  of  a  new  fettled  colony.  The  oppofitc 
parties,  not  contented  with  fhedding  each 
other's  blood,  had  fpitcfully  flaughtercd  each 
other's  cattle,  which  foon  introduced  a  fa- 
mine, that  proved  more  wafleful  than  the 
fword.  If  we  add  to  thofe  two  calamities 
the  defertion  of  great  numbers  of  inhabitants, 
it  may  juftly  be  concluded,  that  at  the  fcttle- 
mcnt  by  Cromwell  there  was  hardly  half  the 
number  of  people  in  the  ifland  that  there  is  in 
It  at  prcfcnt.  It  fecms  to  have  been  fettled 
then  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  now 
fettle  the  colony  of  PMorida.  The  grants  of 
the  adventurers,  for  want  of  inhabitants^ 
were  difpofed  of  at  the  greatcft  undervalua- 
tion; and,  to  procure  tenants  and  cultivators, 
many  leafes  of  lands  were  granted  for  terms 
of  ninety-nme  years,  at  a  groat  ah  acre;  fomc 

of 
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of  which  Icafcs  liivc,  of  Ute  yetn,  been  rr* 
newed,   at  a  guinea  an  acre.     Other  inflancci 
might  be  producetl  to  prove  the  grett  depo- 
pulaiion  of  the  idand  at  what  ti  called  its  let* 
tlemcnt  after  the  civil  war.     When  cranquil- 
lity  wai  reftored,  improrcment  would  imn^e- 
diately  take  place;  but  flocks  of  people  are  noc 
fo  eafily   nor  fo  quickly  recruited  as  ftocks  of 
cattle  and  (hecp,  nhich  laft,  we  find,  were  then 
exported  thither,  in  great  numbers,  from  Eng- 
land :  the  confequence  of  which  was,  that  Ire- 
land was  foon  over-run  with  herds  and  flockSp 
and    had    much    more   wool    and   provifioot 
than  her  fmall  number  of  inhabitants  could 
confume.     Wages  being  then  extremcNr  low, 
in  confequence  of  the   great  lownefs  of  rents, 
it  was  mod  natural  for  the  Irifh  to  think  of 
turning  their  fuperfluity   to  advantage,    and 
for  the  Englifh,    from   the  falfe  maxims  of 
policy  that  then    filial  their  minds,   to  look 
upon  them  as  formidable  rivals,    never  fuf- 
pcding    that  rivals  truly    formidable    might 
rtart   up  in    other  quarters.     Ireland,    in   its 
modern   ftate,    p^efents  us  with   a  very  dif- 
ferent  profpe^.     The  number  of  its  inhabi- 
tants   is    doubled,    confequently   the    home- 
confumption  of  its  wool   and  provifions  muft 
likewife  be  doublec!         *  thcmbre  the  dif- 
proportion  between         ^    opk  iod  the  flocks 
cannot  now  be  fo  great    as  formerly,  (ince 
much  more  land  mull  now  be  occupied  by 
tillage,  both  for  .corn  and  flax,  and  tne  greit 
luxury  in  horfes,  fo  much   increafed  of  late 
years,    demands    a    con'  '      '  !c   part  of  tljc 

{^afturage  to  be  approj^.  <jf  tbem.     The 

ri(h  arc  endeavounng  yearly  to  throw  tnort 
of  their  lands  into  tillage,  u  they  pow 
fee    the     great     impolicy     of     growing     a 

fulficieoc 
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fufficicnt  quantity  of  corn  for  their  own 
fubfiftcncc;  and  JQiould  they  fuccecd  in  that 
o:conomical  plan,  and  fhoald  a  tree  and  en- 
larged trade  increafc  the  number  of  their 
people,  and  raife  the  value  of  their  lands, 
•wc  (hould  foon  hear  no  more  of  the  fuper- 
abundance  or  clieapnefs,  either  of  their  cattle 
or  their  wool,  as  they  would,  on  this  lafl 
fuppofition,  (lili  require  a  greater  quantity 
of  both  for  their  own  confufnption,  and  the 
value  of  land  being  raifcd,  would  raiCc  the 
prices  of  what  the  farmer  brought  to  the 
market. 

The  breeders  of  cattle  in  the  grazing 
counties  in  Great  Britain  will  likewife  cry 
out,  that  their  intercfts  will  be  affe£lcd  upon 
allowing  a  freedom  of  importation  from  Ire- 
land ;  but  if  we  appeal  to  experience,  we  may 
fafcly  affirm,  that  they  need  not  be  greatly 
alarmed  on  this  fubjcd;  for  I  may  afk,  if  the 
gentlemen  of  the  grazing  counties  in  Eng- 
land found  themfelves  fcnfibly  injured  im- 
mediately after  the  union  with  Scotland, 
when  the  fouthern  market  was  opened  for 
Scotch  cattle,  which  have  ever  fmce  been  font 
into  England  in  numbers  ten  times  greater 
than  can  ever  be  cxpedcd  to  come  from 
Ireland,  fliould  a  free  communication  be 
opened  between  Great  Britain  and  that 
ifland?  When  all  obflrudlions  to  the  mutual 
commerce  of  the  two  iflands  are  removed, 
the  prices  of  things,  of  courfc,  will  gradually 
approach  near  to  an  equality  in  both  coun- 
tries, which  will  greatly  promote  the  cafe  of 
living  through  the  whole;  for  it  is  not  for 
the  inttrcft  of  a  flate  that  any  one  county, 
,  or  any  one  part,  (hould  pofTefs  an  artificial  ad- 
^  fabtagc  over  the  otkers.     It  is  the  improving 

the 
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liien^t  igM  (hit  bcft  pfiN&occtthf 

genera  Ihe  bftedbig  of  borfb  ii 

much  more  lucrative  than  die  brrcding  of 
c;it  '  'lit  the  rKCcfllve  dctmcia  of  boicbcvi* 
nu  lis    to   pfove  that  the  fail  of  Grrtt 

Britiiin  doe*  not  fuffice  for  breeding  both  in 
the  degree  that  our  wants  require  lor  bonie- 
confumption  and  exponatioo.  If  wt  voiiU 
^vilh^  therefore,  to  continue  the  advaniageoot 
commr  '        xportaiion  of  horle*,    and 

at  the  «c  provifioni  at  moderate 

prices,  wcought^  withoyt  delay »  to  allow  the 
free  irr  '  !rl|h  cattle,  by  which  expe- 

dient, })oor  would  be  enabled  to 

live  upon  their  prelcnt  wagcf^  %rhik  tbe  pro* 
fiu  oi'  the  UnJed  ac:  '  -  n  in  ecnerai  would 
not  be  in  the  lea(t  Whoever  con* 

fidcrs  the  traiiic  for  cattle  and  ibcep  carried 
on  between  Scotland  an'  v  -  -'r-*  •  -uft  ac- 
knowledge, that  it  i&  ex  ugeoui 
both  to  the  northern  and  louthem  pant  of 
this  ifland;  but  no  rcafon  cati  be  given  in 
favour  of  tint  traffic,    that  J*  '*«    not  equally 

i»lcad  for    opening  a  c<  >n  of    the 

iime  kind  between  Ircluhvi  .lUu  .^i.at  Britain* 
That  the  want  of  fuch  a  coinmunicaiion  was 
a  great  prejudice  to  England,  was  tbe  opinion 
01  one  of  the  abled  <>l  our  t-^-''"i1  writerft« 
who  makes   ii  a  query,   *'  '  r  it  would 

•*  not  be  bcft  for  both  \  off 

**  the  prohibition  that  ni  <«  ..v ^^ale^ 

"  — It  remains  very  doiil>iful,  he  fayf,  when 
^'  this  pr  tKi    which  mas 

**  mod    cw...w...v.»    ,M..  .,v    J,  -d    or     p^'^-^'r 
*{  interetli      the    number*   of    the    hi 
*^   \.  crc,   u  i-luv;-  cr  at  th 

''  to  be  feared,  in  the  malcmg  that  ad,  that 
G  «•  tbt 
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**  the  general  intercft  of  England  was  not 
•*  fufficicntly  conlidcrcd.'*  if  the  free  ad- 
niiffion  of  Iriih  cattle  would  have  promoted 
the  intcrcfl  of  England  fcventeen  years  ago, 
as  may  be  plainly  inferred  from  the  words  of 
Davenant,  there  fcems  much  flrongcr  reafon 
to  conclude,  that  fuch  an  importation,  in  the 
prcfent  period,  would  be  extremely  beneficial 
to  this  illand,  and  would  effed  more  in  bring*  ' 
ing  provifions  to  moderate  prices,  and  keep- 
ing them  fo,  than  can  be  expefted  from  the 
moll  patriotic  fubfcription  for  that  purpofc, 
the  confcquences  of  which,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
will  be  only  temporary. 

But  all  the  objedlions  to  the  propofcd  re- 
gulations for  a  freedom  of  trade  to  Ireland 
will  not  be  on  the  fide  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain  :  the  intercfted  in  Ireland  will 
likewifc  have  their  objedions  to  fome  claufes, 
particularly  to  that  for  fupprefling  and  abo- 
lifhing  the  duties  laid  in  either  kingdom  upon 
the  produds  and  manufadures  of  the  other. 
This  article,  they  will  alledgc,  will  open  a 
door  to  the  exceffive  importation  of  Englifh 
manufadures  into  Ireland,  to  the  detriment 
of  the  manufadures  of  that  country.  The 
claufc  is  certainly  meant  to  promote  the  in- 
tercourfe  between  the  inhabitants  of  both 
iflands  j  for  when  I  mentioned  the  excelTive 
indulgence  in  foreign  produdls  and  manufac- 
tures, as  one  of  the  reafons  of  the  low  (late 
of  Ireland,  I  was  far  from  intending  to 
rank  the  products  and  manufactures  of  Great 
Britain  as  foreign  in  Ireland :  on  the  con- 
trary, I  am  mod  fully  perfuaded,  that  if 
would  be  for  the   advantage  of    both  iflands 

that 
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that  nocbtog  btloogiM  to  tbe  €M  ImiU 
be  looked  upoA  M$  lorciffn  in  the  othe/« 
Allowing  thit  the  daufc  will  coanilMlt 
to  incrcafc  ihc  lale  of  En^lifh  wi^«-*|f- 
turei    in    Irdand^   it  will   t  \c($    hate 

tnany  other  confcqucnccf,  be;;  .rs  iiiat,  which 
ought  alfo  to  be  takrn  info  'hr  account^  and 
which*  on  the  vr!  undotibccdij 

tend  to  the  advu  i    imjod  feptratcly^ 

a&  well    su    colic  uith    Great   Britiio. 

By  this  claufe,  Iriih  inanufa^rc^  that  aft 
now  prohibited  in  c;--'  M>ritain,  would  be 
importable  hither  ^    u  i    produ^,    Mito 

prohibited,  would  have  a  new,  and,  at  tbe 
fame  time,  a  mod  free  and  cxteofivc  market^ 
with  hardly  any  ri(k  of  fea«  And  by  a  fub« 
fcqucnt  claufe  in  the  (aroe  propo(cd  rcgoU- 
tioD,  tobacco,  fugar,  rum,  and  other  produdt 
of  the  American  colonies,  may  be  brought 
dire^ly  into  Ireland  i  by  which  the  IriOi  will 
be  gainers  in  a  double  refpefk^  6r(l,  in  ba?iiig 
thofe  articles  cheaper,  and  next,  in  raifing  tbe 
(ame  public  revenue  from  the  importatioa  of 
them  as  is  raifed  \n  Great  Britain.  But  in 
fuch  an  intricate  fubjecl  as  this,  \kc  can  bed 
of  all  judge  of  what  may  happen  by  what 
has  happened.  When  we  have  the  expe- 
rience of  a  fimilar  cafe  before  our  eyes,  tbe 
confequences  we  would  draw  from  the  prc- 
fent  have  then  a  degree  of  certainty  equal 
to  demondration.  At  the  union  of  Eogbnd 
and  Scotland,  did  either  kingdom  fofo  when 
the  barriers  that  obHruAed  mutual  commerce 
were  broke  down?  Did  not  both,  on  tbe 
contrary,  gain  bv  the  open  communication  ? 
Before  that  period,  the  prohibitioiu  were  ex- 
tremeiv  rigorous  in  both  kingdomu,  in  regard 
to  each  others  produda  and  manufaduresi 
G  3  but 
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but  though*  Scotland  now  confumcs  ten  timet 
more'  of  Englilli  manufaclurcs  tlian  fhc  did 
fcvcnty  ytars  ago,  and  her  abfcntees  arc  an 
hundred  times  more  numcrpusj  lb  far  from 
being  impovcrifhcd  by  tliofc  two  fccming- 
]y  alarming  circumflanccs,  fhc  is  increafcd 
in  riches,  people,  and  manufaclurcs,  con- 
fiderably.  We  may  be  confident,  therefore, 
(l^.t  the  fame  thing  would  happen  to  the 
inll),  were  every  prohibition  and  reftraint  re* 
moved  in  the  mutual  commerce  of  the  two 
iilands,  and  a  general  freedom  of  trade  grant- 
ed to  Ireland. 

Many  people  in  Ireland,  from  interefted  or 
from  narrow  views,  will  alio  be  ready  to  ob- 
ject to  that  article  propofmg  the  port-duties, 
or  cufloms,  to  be  the  fame  in  both  kingdoms 
upon  all  merchandize  exported  or  imported. 
Such  an  article,  it  may  be  faid,  would  alter 
the  prefent  channels  of  commerce  to  the  Irifli, 
and  deprive  them  of  fomc  markets,  where  it 
is  generally  fuppofed  they  trade  to  advan- 
tage. But  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that 
;i  freedom  of  trade  cannot  be  granted  to  the 
Irifh  without  fuch  a  condition,  which,  if  it 
would  bar  up  fomc  channels  of  trade  to  them, 
would  open  others  equally  lucrative,  and  much 
more  natural.  Without  fuch  a  condition  there 
could  be  no  equality,  and  confequently  no 
freedom  of  trade  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  ;  for  many  foreign  commercial  articles, 
now  in  a  manner  prohibited  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, have  a  very  cafy  entry  into  Ireland  j  and 
it  would  be  abfurd  to  cflablifh  a  reciprocal 
freedom  of  trade  between  the  two  iflands, 
^nd  fuffcr  foreign  articles,  the  importation  of 
which  into  Great  Britain  is  deemed  prejudi- 
cial 10   our   intcrcfls,    to  be  freely  imported 

intq 
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!mtf  Ireland,    from  w*: thor  coiitJ  l><*  io 

cafily  introiluccil  into  :^ad.     Tlic  Iriflb, 

however,  in  exchanging  fomc  of  thdr  prefeat 

channels  of  trade  for  othcn»  '  *  not  only 

be  gainers  in  procurinjj,  ope.  oodittOfl» 

a  general   t  i  of  tnde,    but  would  tljb 

gam  confuiv  i..iii,  in  the  rcry  charge  of  ihc 
markets.  For  example,  in  thr  pra?  fliple 
article  of  i  with 

that  of  the    «^  .v>,    V.I.W.I  !y  be 

ample  equiral  any  dimin;.  n  ihc 

*.   in  Fi  paiTit  *nd  other  foreign 

cv.v.....ict,  wl.v.w  u.cy  now  crailc.  Should 
French  wines,  and  fomc  other  foreign  articles 
of  luxury  bee  Tiewhat  dearer  in  Ireland 

upon  fuch  a  u. ..on,    many  other  article! 

would  become  cheaper  t  and  the  latter  may 
be  fct  to  counterbiilancc  the  fomiKr.  The 
funfliine  of  ans  and  induflry  is  in  i  manner 
fprcad  over  only  one  half  of  Irtbnd ;  and 
two  of  her  protincct  may,  at  this  rery  day, 
be  called  provinces  of  France,  as  much  as 
provinces  of  Great  Britain.  This  unnatural 
connexion  with  France,  fo  detrimental  both 
to  Ireland  and  Great  Britain,  has  certainly 
been  promoted  by  the  imprudent  reflratntt 
hid  here  upon  the  trade  of  Ireland  »  and 
what  do  the  Irilh  chiefly  gain  by  this  connec- 
tion ?  That  their  low  people  may  riot  in  poor 
French  claret,  the  confumf>tion  of  which  b 
too  much  encouraged  over  the  whole  iiland, 
on  account  of  its  cheapnefs,  which  has  fenred 
as  a  premium  to  bring  it  within  the  reach  of 
thofe  who,  from  their  flatior.s  in  Wfe,  would 
otherwife  in  all   probability,    hi  5   con- 

tented   with    home  brew 
the  Uifci    inftcad  of  tn;      „ 
France,  to  have  a  free  iraJc  to  Ore  :n 
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and  to  the  Britifli  Weft  Indies,  with  back- 
fi eights  of  fugar  and  rum  from  thence,  di- 
re a  ly  to  Ireland,  the  confumption  of  rum 
would  greatly  increafe  in  that  idand,  and 
might  in  time  fuperfcde  the  confumption  of 
1  It Dch  wines,  to  the  great  advantage  of  our 
Weft  India  iflands.  It  is  univerfally  allow- 
ed, that  an  extcnfion  of  our  fugar  colonies 
would  tend  to  enlarge  the  trade  of  Great  Bri- 
tain with  foreign  nations  ;  and  yet,  by  impo- 
litic reftraints  thrown  upon  Ireland,  we  in  a 
manner  deprive  our  fugar-colonies  of  that 
market,  and  force  the  Irifh  to  a  very  general 
confumption  of  foreign  fugars.  If  the  North 
Americans  are  fufFered  to  carry  home  fugars, 
rum,  and  molafles,  without  rcftraint,  and 
no  inconveniences  have  been  alledged  to  at- 
tend tliat  commerce,  it  is  certainly  full  time 
for  us  to  awaken  from  our  lethargic  dream, 
and  to  permit  a  free  intercourfe  between  Ire- 
land and  all  our  American  fettlementsj  and 
in  that  cafe  it  might  be  expedled,  that  the 
Irifh  merchants,  though  they  might  at  firft 
have  fome  repugnance  in  quitting  their  old 
and  accuflomed  channels  of  commerce,  would 
foon  find  the  new  trade  propofed  more  fitted 
to  the  profpcrity  of  Ireland,  more  lucrative 
to  themfclves,  and  much  more  conducive  to 
advance  the  ftrength  and  grandeur  of  the 
Briciih  empire  in  general. 

The  lowering  the  rate  of  the  intereft  of 
money  in  Ireland,  is  no  lefs  neceffary  for  the 
profperity  of  that  ifland  than  a  general  free- 
dom of  trade;  and  is  propofed  as  an  article 
in  the  above  commercial  regulations,  with 
the  double  view  of  promoting  induftry  in 
Ireland,  and  of  obtaining  a  further  reduc* 
tion  of  intereft  in  Great  Britain,  which  ope- 
ration 
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ration  will  be  greidjr  ftctficiud  bf  i  nit^ 
vious  rcdu^ion  of  ioiotft  In  IreUad.  About 
twelve  yetri  hence  to  oppomioitv  will  offer 
for  reducins  a  coofldcrftbfe  pan  of  the  public 
debts  of  Great  Biitaifi  to  two»  or  two  am! 
an  half  per  cent  %  but,  if  iniereft  ti 
frred  to  continue  high  in  Irelandt  <<  ^iH  be 
very  difficult,  or  next  to  impof&ble  for  Grrir 
Britain  to  draw  all  the  adraotage  from 
opportunity,  which  it  will  ochowift  aSonl. 
PudHc  credit  in  Ireland,  has  ttoc  ]rct  puiOA 
the  fetters  of  the  monied  nr>en  i  therefore  the 
IcgiOature  of  that  iOand,  by  a  moft  con(!itu- 
tional  expedient,  may  eafily  reduce  the  le- 
gal rate  of  intereft  to  three,  or  four  per  cenc 
which  would  be  attended  with  maojr  happy 
confequences,  both  to  the  landed  sentlenua 
and  merchant,  and  foon  give  additional  vi- 
gour to  the  (late.  In  proportion  lo  the  fuc- 
cefTive  reductions  of  intereft  in  Great  Britain, 
has  indufl^ry  thriven  in  this  ifiand,  and  iu 
power  and  opulence  is  increafed.  The  con- 
feouenccs  of  thofc  rcduAions  have  1>een  ib 
evident,  both  in  regard  to  the  public  and  to 
the  advancement  ot  traile,  that  it  is  now  in 
a  manner  the  genera]  fcntiment  among  all 
ranks  of  people,  that  the  lownefs  of  the  rate 
of  intereft  contributes  to  advance  the  prof- 
perity  of  the  nation.  From  fome  unhappy 
circumftances,  however,  or  fome 
in  our  government,  the  (pace  ot  muc 
has  clapfcd  fince  the  1  aft  redudtoa  of  inter;: 
is  mucn  greater  than  that  between  the  two 
preceding  reduAions.  and  we,  who  were 
wont  to  precede  fome  of  our  neifhboun  \n 
that  regulation,  have  lately  ( 
precede  usj   for  bc?h    ''-    F  .     .^u,- 

trians,    fince  ihci-  .*:cpeace, 

have 
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have  reduced  the  rate  of  intcrefl  in  their  dcj- 
minions  to  Tour  per  cent.  Thofc  operations^ 
in  dates  where  trade  and  currency  are  far 
from  being  (o  confiderable  as  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, ought  to  awaken  us  to  embrace  every 
favourable  opportunity  of  effc6llng  a  farther 
redudlion  of  intereft  in  this  kingdom.  Ire- 
land at  prcfent  affords  fuch  an  opportunity ; 
and  a  confiderable  redudlion  of  intereft  in 
that  kingdom,  fo  very  pradicable  at  tliis  pe- 
riod, would  demonftrate  the  eafy  pra(5lica- 
bility  of  eficding  the  fame  in  Great  Britain, 
%vhen  the  occafion  fhould  arive.  The  obfer- 
vation  of  the  ingenious  Dr.  Price,  in  rc'gard 
to  furplufcs  from  a  high  intereft  employed 
in  reducing  a  capital,  accumulating,  faftcf 
than  furpiufes  from  a  low  intereft,  is  nothing 
b'jt  a  mere  aritlimetical  computation,  and, 
as  fuch,  is  extremely  juft;  but  it  is  far  from 
following  fiom  thence,  that  it  is  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  ftate,  to  have  either  public 
debts,  or  thofe  of  individuals  at  a  high  in- 
tereft i  ^nd  lam  perfuaded  the  do£Vor  hinv 
fell  would  not  draw  fuch  an  inference  from 
it,  though  fome  of  his  readers,  I  fufpecft, 
will  be  apt  to  interpret  it  as  an  argument  in 
favour  of  the  high  rate  of  intereft.  I  will 
prcfent  the  reader  with  a  politico-arithmetical 
computation,  drawn,  from  the  rate  of  inte- 
reft, very  different  from  tl)e  do6bor's,  but 
which  proves  to  a  dcmonftration,  that  the 
low  intereft  of  money  contributes  effentially 
to  lighten  the  burden  of  the  national  debts, 
or,  in  other  words,  enables  the  nation  to  bear 
fuch  a  load  as  would  overwhelm  her  if  mo- 
ney were  at  an  high  intereft.  The  great 
pledge  for  the  fecurity  of  the  repayment  of 
the  national  debt  is  the  land  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ; 
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uin;  and  tc  i%  an    allowed  n^ix    •  ,   nf^r,  p. 
^d    by    nuny  fadts   for  chcJc   luudrcd    )c^^ 
part,  ihac,  u  thr  il  of  money  hu  de* 

crcafed,  rhc  valur  !s  it  rifco.  nctriy  in 

the  proportion    o  yttn   purduTc    lor 

one  per  cent,  diminution.  Suppofe  tnotmf 
then  at  five  j)cr  cent,  and  landt  it  iwcfiCf* 
five  years  purchafc,  the  value  of  tlie  mac 
pledge  will,  in  that  cafe,  be  twenty-five  nmn 
twenty-two  millioni,  which  will  amount  to 
five  hundred  and  fifty  millioni.  But  if  we 
fuppofc  money  at  three  per  cent,  the  mar- 
ketable value  of  the  lands  woul '  "^  'Siriv- 
five   years  purchafc,    or  fcvcn   1.  .    and 

fcvcnty  millions,  that  ii,  the  pledge  would 
be  two  hundred  and  twenty  mtllioot  ^  pottodt 
more  valuable  on  the  fupnofition  of  mooey  at 
three  per  cent,  than  on  that  of  money  at  fire 
per  cent.  Another  great  pledge  of  fecurity  to 
the  public  creditors,  is  the  annual  ftock'  of 
induQry  of  the  whole  nation  i  and  the  more 
confidcrable  this  is,  the  more  lightly  the 
burden  will  be  felt:  but  few  things  letid  Co 
much  to  increafe  indullry  at  the  low  rate  of 
iniereflj  therefore  the  leiTentng  that  ratr,  •■i' 
it  be  brought  to  a  par  with  tliat  of  our 
inercial  neighbours,  ought  to  be  a  conilaut 
object  of  adminiftnition ;  and  thr  ^-'••nning 
with  Ireland   will  give  a  great  t\^  any 

operation  of  that  kind  in  Great  Britain  f. 

II  Anoiher 


t  Mr.PlM0k  fNidf  g<llfiMliiie»yi 

«poa  citoihriMi,  «kw«i  %km  aAit  •€  OfMi  anota  Ii  • 
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Another    article     in  "the    propofed   regula- 
tions is.   That  the  adJitloniil  taxes  to  be  raif- 

cd 


he  tdlt  01,  that  (ovf  millions  of  taxes  pVldlo  the  public VreHrfbrV, 
•ccaAons  fitreen  or  millions  in  (irc«la;ion  ^  in  m  o 

heafllrms,  that  <  )  may   produce  twenty  mill  ri 

a  third  place,  that  tiucc  ii.niions  of  rent  "wee  ten  millions  in 

droulatioD.     Thofc  variations  fbew  tijc  >  of  the  author^  ip 

regard  to  the  truth  of  his  own  prinr'-  '  .  ^^lll  not  bear  the  left 

of  analizing  j  for  let  us  take  his  ii  i.itc,  that  three  miiHoiJl 

of  rents  give  occafion  to  ten  miJIia:.. ulaiion,  in  that  proporty* 

on,  twenty-fix  millions  and  a  hali,  which  j&  the  amount  oi  thp  laryi 
rent-,  and  pu'  lie  annuitk-^  juined  together,  would  occaftcn  nn  nnrlii^l 

:'!ity-eight  millions.     I'  i- 

'  ..ic,  oCat  lealt  fprty  mil  h 

;  circulation  as  rents,  cc  .  in  the 

'  I  likewife  to  occafion  a  of  an 

■,-utit.(i  nuilions,  not  t^ 
»  ii  ought   to  occafion  a 

1  ..   ..-■.■■  \  r^..^r.A^  .  nnd  feven  mihiwi.j  ^<i  vuAw»,  ■■'• 

produce  t>v  ;is  in  circulation.     Tliis  w  a 

!m'!i  t«  :  .1  ■  :  n  in  (.rc.it    llilr.iin    of    tvv.  '  d 


,   includqig  all  purchaU:^  and  falto,  or  ilic  uni- 

'•opfc  in  their  mutual  traffic  with  each  other  } 

of  people  in  Great  Britain,   '  cd 

jlaiions  would  fuppofe  ant-:  ir 

per  iic.Ki,  or,  at  fix  perfons  to  n  -•  nun- 

t'lCee  pounds  for  each  family  in  C  ,  when 

I.  t  much  above   twelve  :■•■?• -'    •  ■'  ^v^s 

■  .r  William   Petty,  an  1  •? 

1  c;    Jk.«(1.     Mr.  Pinto's  fuppol:- >e 


in,  creditors  beof  fuch  importance  to  the  Aate,  fivL  ,  he 
Aitl  more  fo,  and  fix  millions  Aill  better  ;  hut  I  fancy  lew  people  will 

believe  tliat  oui  circumAances  would  be  improved  hy  fucli  an  artificial 

revenue,  that  couj  only  he  raifed  by  an  au  1 

nuit,  l»cwevcr,  do  Mr.  Pinto  the  juflice  to  1,  -If 

■■,•.'..''      j  ..'  ■'.     !  '  '           ■    t    not  to  Lxccc<^l, 
-nee. 

lie 

.       ;  as 

.  in   bclicvi!  to  be  the  caufe  of 

,   I^O'A-c^'cr,  .■   fbhrtanrial    than 

'  in- 

■.'::\ 

■,  .:  niay  Lc  ..  'VC 

All  the  n-.;  n; 

-    '     -  V  i 

:i» 

Chafed,  lands  improved,  and  man/ houfes  built  uponncvr  foundatl- 
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be 


1   (I 

•  thtnttmH 

-f  N«Mh  ot«r^all  OraM  If  late 

.  Ht  cmoMm,  «ikfe,  A  Willi  It  «• 


cA  that  can  be  MMlWiil  ^%mi^% 
<.  Aty  Ottiy  *Ml4  M  fWw 


iJt    AH  tltf  cima  ar>«^r  .Oitf^c*  nm  «MwaiJMa( At  bW^HI  •#  i(b» 

public  (Jcbts  UKMte  bytor'tbtMoA  cM0AMbli|  Mtfai^^ 
KYCS)  per  one  tetlMt  («€«««  i*»'' 


t^on  Chi  ^fBltliwi  to  t>«  4tfmaq^nk0tmA  »n  p  ij  ii  m,  a|p» 
btgbCiettBrittiaiAajcmibwuvdllwMlCilbly,  U4  fi^lMifcti 
experience  &)^oc  <*n  vfMvv  i  t—t  #i— Mffcttiil—n   «C«MMnlii6* 


cpe 
on  F«  Untt:  .ff  than  ii  feneiftUy  •« 
•  kH  «r«  •ffpraadi  t 
;  i  aM  am  vfty 
now  Ni  run«n«d  ^Jr  wocMrf  but 

port.  Aj«R«nMifdl*««iibf«ttot«MfV  «OT«.««a 
tothMtUKliiirfilU'iiAimw  l»ia#ip»«»t»*rai»  »4ift«gb#« 
nr^  >^t  itimt^U  itmmtAm,  w^iMp  ibili  *«y  |«w«.  b«  «tl|  «■!• 
fW  baOBMi  «•  MONHU  «f  ib«  p«blM  4^btt,  yti  iftB  tfMt«l 
u.rcbB(uppo»taMiBnwMt.i«y|b-by»—rwiMiinkia 
itioM  Ml  ib«  fenmr  p«lQ<  !■  riii— f  i>  tbtt  !■•  W|^<«  ibi  mtm~ 
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building  of  fliips  of  wat,  and  to  the  main- 
taining and  fupporting  a  naval  force  ill  that 
ifland.  As  a  very  important  part  of  our  do- 
minion now  lies  beyond  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
tberc  is  nothing  Great  Britain  ought  to  give 
more  attention  to  at  prcfent  than  to  the  in- 
creaiing  her  central  maritime  force.  Inflead 
of  WafliVig  great  funis  in  colonizing  defarts 
ill  America,  (lie  ought  to  fj^are  no  expcncr 
in  colonizing  the  fea  coafts  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  Thefe  two  iflands  together,  and 
not  Great  Britain  alone,  ought  to  be  confi- 
de red  as  the  metropolcy  or  mother  country  of 
all  .the  colonies  ;  therefore,  when  I  mention 
the  increafing  our  central  naval  force  as  ne- 
ceifary,  I  do  not  mean  that  it  iliould  all  be 
confined  to  the  river  ThameSj,  or  even  to  the 
ports  of  Great  Britain,  The  increafing  na- 
val fcttlements  upon  all  the  coafts  both  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  would  be  the  moft 
likely  means  of  inducing  many  people  to  pur- 
fuc  a  feafaring  life,  and,  confequently,  of 
augmenting  our  home  naval  ftrength.  Wc 
have  hitherto,  from  a  moll  ill-judged  jea- 
loufy,  feemcd  not  to  care  how  naked  Ireland 
was  left  of  every  thing  that  fcrved  to  main- 
tain dominion,  while  the  North  Americans 
have  been  encouraged  with  all  the  fondnefs 
of  an  indulgent  parent  to  profccute  ftiip- 
building,  hflicrics,  and  foreign  commerce  to 
a  very  extenlive  degree.  Ireland,  neverthe- 
Icfs,  has  certainly  a  much  more  natural  claim 
to  the  prior  attention  of  government;  and 
her  intercit  would  have  been  much  more 
linked  with  that  of  Great  Britain,  if  her  ma- 
ritime ports  had  been  more    numerous   and 

more 

monflr.ite  to  every  thinking  ptrft^n  tl.t  urgent  nccc(Tity  of  dlmlnirtiinj 
the  maf*  of  the  public  deht«,  wliich  muft  now  be  lefTened  at  top,  a& 
i(  will  not  be  prullji'ah:?,  for  a  daznt  cf  fcan  to  come  to  kilbiit 
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more  confidcnble.      Ai   cbe  Ind  fdroe  ef 

Ireland  doc«  not  it  prefent  reqntre  aay  far- 
tbcr  cxpence»    the  additional  taxca  pcopoicJ 
could  not  be  bid  out  mofe  properly  than  in 
eftablifliing  a  royal   dock-yard   in  lomc  port 
on  the    wcilcrn   or  feuthcrn    (hore«   o(  ihac 
ifland.     The  local  advanragci  of  fuch  ia  cf^ 
tablilhmcnt,    tn   buitdingi,   ahd    conAimption 
of  provifionj,   would  rolound  to  the   cooniy 
where  it  was  made;  but  the  mari:imc  i 
which  it  would  rairc*  would  ai  much  «^|^«- 
tain  to  Great  Britain  as  that  of  Portfrnouth  or 
Plymouth  ;  and  x\\c  nurfcry  of  (hip 
and  Icamcn,  would   as  niuch  fevtc  ;^  . 
our  commerce  at  if  it  were  cftabimk- 
the   river  Thames,     'flic    * 
m:irds    have    navil    docks    ^..    ;..^    . 
Ocean,  as  well  as  in  the  Mediccrraiic» 
but  we  who  have  now  fo  much  concern  «^t(h 
the  Atlantic,    have  yet  no  proper  ~^rf  .,pon 
it.     The   chief  royal  dock-yard  ot  U 

in  the  mod  weAcrn  port  of  that  kia^domt^ 
and  in  a  province  where  the  Krm.  h  Untrtirxa^ 
is  not  generally  undcrftood  i 
few  people  acquainted  at  all  witU  ^(jukc,  wiU 
hefitate  in  determining,  that  the  roral  ariinal 
is  more  advantageoudy  fituated  at  .Brtft,  than 
it  would  be  at  the  mouth  of  the  8cine^  Aa 
armament  fitted  out  in  one  of  the  wcftcm 
ports  of  Ireland,  for  an  expedittoti  to  the 
Wcdern  or  Southern  Seas,  migiic  have  the 
advantage  of  three  or  four  wedu  over  one 
fitted  out  at  Portfmouth  for  the  bmc  dcfti- 
nation,  which  would  not  only  fliorten  the 
rilks  at  fca,  but  might  be  of  great  impor* 
tance  in  regard  to  the  lives  oi  failort  wmi 
foldicrs,  and  render  the  cxecuttoo  of  the  en- 
trr,  r^/f    more   certain,     and    !cfs    expcnfive* 

Bat 
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^t^teftcad  of  gaining  an  advantage  of  t! 
or  four  weeks   only,     by   fming  out  on 
wcftcrn  coaftof  Ireland,^  we  might,  on  many 
occalions,    gain  a  whole  campaign,    of  whkh 
we  had  a  difagrccablc  propi   in  the  lad  war, 
in  the    armament    fitted    opt    again  ft   Lquif- 
burri    for,   in  ail  probability,  had  that  arma- 
ment been  to   fet    fail    from  the  welt  oH re- 
land,  ^ic-:would   hav'e    reached   Cape   Preton 
time' enough  to  have  reduced  the  place  a  v 
r  r^^^r^     in     confcqucnce    of     which    Ciii 
lit  hare  befcn    conquered,  (  and    }l^e 
happily  terminated,  without  the  expcnce  oi   lo 
niany  campaigns. 

To  fum  up  all,  Ireland  does  not  now  itand 
in  the  fame  relation  io  Great  Britain  as  for- 
merly;    therefore  the  period  is   arrived  for^  a 
total  change  of  political  fyftcm  in   regard  to 
that   iiland.      A   fkilful  gardener    is   attentive 
to  proportion  the  branches  of  his  frees  to  the 
trunks  that  arc  to  fupport^^i.^ni,  ai?d  asGreat 
Britain  is   daily  expanding  her  branches  to  a 
wider     extent    over     America,     true    policy 
would  dictate  to  us  the  propriety 
ine    and    ftrengthcnijig   the    trunk   tr>aL  is  to 
fuliain  thofe  branches,   by   a   communication 
of  -all  commercial  advantages  ^o  lrcJan4,  and 
conAdering   both  iflands  but  as  Were 

we  but  iludious  to  promote  ini;  .  i}^^' 
land,  and  in  the  dilUnt  provinces  m  Great 
Britain,  we  need  be  no  more  lollicitgus  about 
the  ballance  of  trade  between  the  two  iflaiidr, 
than    about  that    between  Southam,  d 

the  l(le  of  Wight,  as  the  gain  of  eithc.  wuuU 
be  the-  national  gain.  Though  many  partial 
interefts  would  be  affeaed  in  both  lOands^  by 
putting  commerce  upon  an  equal  footing 
m  each  v-^  '■''-  --v,  r-r'rnce  of  the  many  ad- 
'      "  ^.uitagcs 
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[Gr^t   thit  htvr  armiH  to  Enffltfid  and 


%    gives  Uf   ft 

by  grdiiiing  a   ifccdom  oi 

without  any  farther  ••-   -»    „  i... 

Were  the  number  «  .ig  vcffV 

ors  in   Ireland  ten  titnc»  gremccr  ihao 

is^    Great  Britain   would    have   no  ca...v    .,; 

apprchenfion   from  that,  but  rather  matter  of 

rejoicing.     Were  Ireland,   in   all   5cr  ports, 

to   have  naval  docks,  and  number*  '»^  «^"^- 

carpenters ;  were  her  quantity  of 

money   to   be  dfllibkdi    were  her    Uiid>    i> 

rroduce  four  times  as  much  as  at  prefcnt,  and 

her  mines  in  general  wroueht  to  greater  ad* 

vantage.    Great    Britain,     I    fay,   v 

nothing  to  apprehend  from  all  thu..  ~ 

fiances,  and  from  that  accumulation  of 
l>ower.  That  flrength  aod  riches  would  be 
a  (Ircngth  and  riches  cooperating  with  ours. 
The  intereds  of  both  iflands  being  put,  as 
they  naturally  ought  to  be,  upon  the  fame 
level,  the  views  of  both  would  be  the  fame  ; 
and  the  greater  their  intercourfe  with  e^  :\ 
-r,  the  greater  would   be  their  happineti 

:   profperity;    but  ftill  ihc   larger   ilUn  ♦, 

having  the  advantage  of  the  feat  of  em: 
Id    maintain     the    fu|>rriority    of  wcoiai 
.   i  the  fmallcr.     However  valuable  the  ba- 
lance of  trade  may  be,  yet  cocrciyftait,  the 
cning   the  center  of  dominioo  ought 

:.  _,    A\  objedl  of  much  mor^  imromr.rr. 

But  both  thde  objeds  are  n 

< .     It  Britain,  in  a  moft  em; 

i:.j  will  confent   to  throw  a\^ 

and  rivalfhip  of  die  tnde  of  1 

mic  that  iuand  to  an  equal  paruc:pai;Q.)   ot 

adraoiagcs 
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advantages  wirh  herfelf,  in  every  point  rela- 
tive to  foreign  commerce.  If  we  regard  fo- 
lidity  and  duration,  the  higher  wc  wifh  to 
raifc  the  pyramid,  the  broader  wc  ought  to 
make  the  bafc. 


T  H  t    END. 
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